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ON COMMUNICATION WITH 
THE SOVIET UNION, Part I* 


S. l. HAYAKAWA 


N TRADITIONAL SOCIETIES, for example among Orthodox 
Jews, marriages are arranged by professional matchmakers. 
Among the problems of the matchmaker is the fact that the 
marriage schemes which he concocts to the satisfaction and 
delight of two sets of parents are sometimes frustrated by the 
fact that the two young people concerned are not interested in 
each other. With his professional standing, to say nothing of 
his fee, in jeopardy, what does the matchmaker do? A favorite 
trick under these circumstances is to rely on what the sociolo- 
gist Robert K. Merton has called the ‘‘self-fulfilling prophecy.” 
The matchmaker says to David, “Have you noticed how Ruth 
looks at you?”’ To Ruth he says, “David thinks you're wonder- 
ful. He can hardly keep his eyes off of you.’ Up to now David 
and Ruth have scarcely glanced at each other. But after this 
build-up, when they next meet, they look at each other with 
special interest—and things may begin to happen. 

I tell you this story not to warn you against matchmakers, 
but to illustrate the profound difference between the state- 
ments in the physical sciences and statements about human 
relations—a difference that affects us all. The matchmaker’s 
statements, ‘David is fascinated bv you, Ruth,” and “Ruth is 
fascinated by you, David,” are not true at the time he makes 

* Address given at opening ceremonies of the International Con- 
ference on General Semantics, Honolulu, July 30, 1960. An earlier 
version of this address was given at the commencement exercises of 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach, California, Jume 10, 1960. A 
shorter version was published in the New York Times Magazine, July 
31; the full text appeared in the Honolulu Advertiser in instalments, 
August 11, 12, 13. “On Communication With the Soviet Union, Part 
II,” by Anatol Rapoport, appears in the present issue. 
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them, but if they are believed by Ruth and David, they may 
become true. What characterizes the self-fulfilling prophecy 
is its capacity of becoming true if it is believed. The prophecies 
of the physical sciences do not affect the outcome. If Galileo 
says that two cannonballs of unequal size dropped simultane- 
ously from the Leaning Tower of Pisa will hit the ground at 
the same time, his prophecy does not affect the outcome of the 
experiment. But statements about human relations are not like 
physical science statements. If someone says, “I have no 
friends; everybody hates me,’’ and he believes his own state- 
ment, he will treat everyone—even those who are trying to be 
helpful or friendly—as an enemy; thereby he makes his state- 
ment come true; he soon finds himself without a friend in the 
world. 


i ye THE REASON I wish to speak on the subject of self- 
fulfilling prophecies is that today the whole world is 
threatened with extinction by them: first, there is the prophecy 
apparently widely current among Russians that eventually, one 
of these days, the western capitalist powers, in particular the 
USA, will attempt to destroy the Soviet Union by armed 
force. Second, there is the prophecy widely current in the 
western world, especially the USA, that the Soviet Union is 
planning some day to attack us. On both sides there are those 
who say, “It’s got to come. One of these days, there is going 
to be a showdown.” And those who say this usually believe 
that they are stating an objective fact—like the prophecies of 
the physical sciences: ‘There will be snow next winter in 
Minnesota. We do not know exactly on what day the first 
snowfall will come, but it will come, and Minnesota will be 
blanketed in snow.” 

On both sides, too, influential people have believed these 
prophecies and acted upon them. Americans, believing the 
Russians are preparing to attack, have stockpiled atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, have ringed the USSR with bases, and are 
feverishly working on new weapon developments—all of 
which activity further convinces the Russians of what they 
already believe, namely, that we are preparing to attack, so 
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that Russians too have stockpiled atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
made alliances with governments and anti-governmental revo- 
lutionary groups in all parts of the world, and are feverishly 
working on new weapon developments—all of which con- 
vinces the Americans of what we already believe, namely, that 
the Russians are preparing to attack. So it goes on and on in 
what is perhaps the hugest and most fantastic vicious circle 
the world has ever seen. 


T TAKES more than a little imagination to conceive of how 
huge and fantastic our world insanity is, as of this very 
moment. Let me specify: 

First of all, during the Second World War, we unconsci- 
ously glided from the concept of war as a struggle between 
armies and navies and fighting forces to the concept of “total 
war.” Total war is, in our times, a fascist revival of an ancient 
concept—the kind of war waged by Genghis Khan or Tamer- 
lane in which no distinction was made between slaughtering 
an opposing army and slaughtering the civilian population 
you just went out and slaughtered. When Mussolini revived 
this technique in Ethiopia and Hitler in Warsaw and Rotter- 
dam, we were, as Lewis Mumford has pointed out, horrified ; 
but before the Second World War was over, the allied nations 
were doing it too—systematic destruction of entire cities, in- 
cluding civilian populations, by air attacks, by napalm, and by 
atomic bomb. Mumford believes that this acceptance of the 
concept of total war was the greatest moral abdication of the 
western powers of our century—an abdication which led in- 
evitably to our obsessive reliance upon atomic and hydrogen 
bombs in preparation for wars to come. 

Secondly, having committed ourselves, on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, to nuclear weapons—which means to a 
policy not of armies and navies and air forces fighting each 
other, but of mass extermination—we have increased our ca- 
pacity for destruction to a degree that cannot be called, even 
in charity, anything but insane. 

1 Lewis Mumford, “The Morals of Extermination,” 


Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1959. 
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You must all know the old joke about the man who liked 
pancakes, and therefore could not see why he should be sent 
to a psychiatrist just because he kept a trunk full of pancakes 
in his room. The trunk full of pancakes is sober sanity com- 
pared to our accumulation of nuclear weapons. 

According to Time magazine (May 2, 1960), Major Gen- 
eral John B. Medaris, recently retired chief of the Army's Bal- 
listic Missile Agency, quoted an estimate that the United 
States already has an atomic stockpile equalling ‘‘ten tons of 
TNT for every man, woman and child on earth.” 

The Federation of American Scientists has said that, ‘“With 
the stockpile . . . that mow exists it is possible to cover the 
entire earth with a radiation level which for ten years would 
remain sufficiently intense to prove fatal to all living beings 
on land.” 

Also, says the Federation, ‘‘One superbomb destroys every- 
thing within a radius of five to ten miles and has a lethal fall- 
out over an area of about 7,000 square miles, or a square about 
85 miles to a side.” This means that a single bomb would 
make the entire Los Angeles Area from about Oxnard in the 
north to Santa Ana in the south unlivable. And no one is per- 
mitted to tell us, for what are called “security” reasons, how 
many hundreds or thousands of such bombs we already have. 
This is security? 


Wee EACH DAY, then, we are heading more and more 
surely towards not simply a war that nobody wants, but 
towards the destruction of civilization. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur said in this connection in 1955 before the American 
Legion that present tensions are 


. .. kept alive by two great illusions. The one, a complete 
belief on the part of the Soviet world that the capitalist 
powers are preparing to attack it... . And the other, a 
complete belief on the part of the capitalist countries that 
the Soviets are preparing to attack us. Both are wrong. 
Each side, so far as the masses are concerned, is equally 
desirous of peace. For either side, war with the other 
would mean nothing but disaster. Both equally dread it. 
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But the constant acceleration of preparation may well, 


without specific intent, ultimately produce a spontaneous 
combustion. 


And what would this spontaneous combustion, whether set 
off purposely or accidentally, mean? Whole regions, especially 
around the great cities of America and of Western and Eastern 
Europe, and no doubt in other parts of the world as well, will 
not only be destroyed, but rendered uninhabitable for decades 
to come with radioactive wastes. For generations to come, 
babies will be born among survivors all over the world with 
genetic damage due to fallout. 

Yet, in spite of the obvious dangers in our present courses 
of action both in the USA and USSR, we seem helpless to 
alter them. We are like a small party in a boat in the river 
above Niagara Falls, approaching closer and closer to the 
edge. The USA and USSR, instead of rowing away from the 
brink, row madly towards it with their continued preoccupa- 
tion with the armaments race. Other nations not involved in 
our quarrels but in the same human boat nervously grip the 
gunwales in the wan hope that perhaps they may survive the 
catastrophe. This attitude is known as neutralism. 


M* WRITERS have pointed out the dangers inherent in 
our present national course, especially our excessive re- 
liance on the policy of nuclear deterrence. I have no doubt 
that officials and citizens in the Soviet Union are also aware 
of the dangers. Yet we are not able on either side to change 
our course. 

Why this is so is clear, I believe, to participants in this 
International Conference on General Semantics. Students of 
anthropology among you know how deeply rooted cultural 
patterns are, and how difficult they are to change except in 
the face of vastly altered circumstances. Sociologists here know 
about institutional inertia, and how social institutions, once 
they are well established, continue to do what they have been 
set up to do, whether it needs doing any longer or not. Stu- 
dents of psychology are acquainted with compulsive behavior 
—the way in which neurotic individuals repeat over and 
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over again those very actions which got them into trouble in 
the first place, because they are too ridden with anxieties to 
try any other courses of action. Students of economics are 
aware of the degree to which industries acquire vested interests 
in those particular forms of madness that are most profitable 
to them. And as students of general semantics we have all 
studied the causes, in neurosis, in cultural inertia, and in 
language habits, of evaluative inflexibility. 

Let me elaborate somewhat on the problem of language 
habits—the semantic problems that go to the very root of our 
thinking about war and peace. The psychiatrist Jerome D. 
Frank argues that the very words we use in our discussions 
have either radically changed in their meanings or lost their 
meaning altogether because of the fantastic destructive power 
released by our new weapons technology; hence, ‘‘we commit 
ourselves to a false conclusion even before we have started to 
think.” Let me quote from Dr. Frank’s analysis: 


For example, we automatically refer to our nuclear 
arms policy as one of defense, yet there is no defense in 
the strict sense of the term. . . . In pre-atomic days it was 
a comforting thought that for each new offense weapon, 
a genuine defense was eventually developed. Even though 
the protection it afforded was never perfect, it was ade- 
quate. Today, when one fighter-bomber with nuclear 
weapons carries more destructive power than all the 
bombers in World War II, a defense that is even 90 per- 
cent effective would not prevent vast destruction. But in 
using the word ‘“‘defense’’ to justify continued arming, 
we automatically slip into thinking of it in its old conno- 
tation. For example, Robert Nathan recently spoke of our 
creating a “massive defensive shield.’’ There is no shield 
against nuclear weapons. . . 

Another phrase which no longer means anything is 
“balance of power,” and concepts implied by it, such as 
“catching up” with the Russians, are equally meaningless. 
For phrases implying relative strength have no meaning 
when each side can destroy the other many times over. 
What does “catch up” mean when, according to President 
Eisenhower, we can already bring ‘‘near annihilation” to 
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Russia? And how do we know when we have caught up? 
We are said to have about 35,000 atom bombs; Russia, 
10,000. Are we balanced or not? 

A third phrase which is .pidly losing its meaning is 
“national security.’” These . ords imply that one nation 
can be secure at the expense of the security of other na- 
tions. No nation can control the fall-out it receives from 
atomic explosions anywhere in the world. . . . Every inch 
of the globe can soon come under observation or attack 
from earth satellites. . . . In today’s world, either all na- 
tions are secure or none is... . 

One sign that a person’s thinking processes have gone 
seriously awry is inability to detect absurdities. For ex- 
ample, if a patient can see nothing wrong with the state- 
ment, “Bill Jones’ feet are so big he has to put his pants 
on over his head,” psychiatrists worry about the intact- 
ness of his intellectual processes. Our failure to take ac- 
count of the changed meanings of words leads us to make 
statements which are almost as absurd. . . . This is the 
kind of semantic tangle in which we find ourselves today. 

. One must fight the tendency to deny the extent and 
immediacy of the danger [of the present situation}, and 
make sure the words one habitually uses in thinking about 
the problem are appropriate. Only in these ways can the 
real nature of the issues be kept in mind.? 


IT THERE any escaping the destruction with which the world 
is threatened? Since this is a question involving human re- 
lations, any answer we give involves necessarily the self-ful- 
filling prophecy. If we say no, if we say that our present 
national policy is the only possible one, we shall help bring 
on the destruction we fear. If we say yes, if we say we must 
continue to look for ways and means out of our predicament, 
we enhance the: possibility of our finding a solution. To a 
large degree the future fate of the world rests in the sum-total 
of our private decisions: everyone who says that war is in- 
evitable helps to bring the war closer; everyone who says that 
war is not inevitable helps, in a tiny but real way, to prevent 
it from happening. 
*""The Great Antagonism,’ Atlantic Monthly, November, 1958. 
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At this point, let me remind you of something that Alfred 
Korzybski used to say in his seminars. He would quote from 
A. E. Housman the famous lines: 


I, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made. 


Then Korzybski would thunder, ‘Don’t be afraid. With your 
evaluations you made that world. With other evaluations you 
can make a different one!’’ Korzybski, with his long experience 
in the study of mental illness, saw clearly the degree to which 
the self-fulfilling prophecy operates in all human affairs, and 
the extent to which we create the worlds we live in. At the 
international level, no less than at the private level, the world 
is the creation of our evaluations. 

Those who say that a solution can and must be found to 
the international impasse in which we find ourselves, those 
who are determined that the entire problem must be con- 
fronted in new and unprecedented ways, will turn inevitably 
to the subject of improved communication with Russia—be- 
cause in the past few decades we have learned much about 
the degree to which problems of communication are involved 
in all human problems. Cultural exchanges, whether of con- 
cert artists, ballet troupes, art exhibitions, agricultural experts, 
athletic teams, or tourists, should certainly be encouraged. But 
even as we encourage this form of exchange, we must be pre- 
pared for the possibility that as we get to know each other 
better, we may possibly have even greater reason than we do 
now to dislike each other. But even this outcome will not be 
altogether a disadvantage, since dislike based on knowledge 
of each other is very much more manageable than our present 
dislike and distrust, which are based to a great extent on fear- 
ful conjectures made from both sides of the Iron Curtain as 
to the nature and purposes of the people on the other side. 


=. another facet of communication fascinates me as I 
think of the problems of the USA and the USSR. Success- 


ful communication, as we all know, is psychotherapeutic in 
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its effect, whether we think of psychotherapy narrowly as 
applied to the psychiatrist and his client, or broadly as applied 
to the clearing up of the lesser misunderstandings and de- 
lusions that becloud relationships between people in normal 
business and family contacts. In this broad sense of psycho- 
therapy in which no psychiatrist is involved and in which the 
problem is the unblocking of communications between parent 
and child, between employer and employee, between teacher 
and student, there is always the general question, who is to be 
the psychotherapist and who the patient? And to this question, 
there is a general answer, namely, that since listening is at the 
heart of psychotherapy, whoever has the emotional strength 
and the courage to begin listening to the other fellow instead 
of shouting at him can be the psychotherapist for the other. 
Hence, the emotionally secure mother can act as psychothera- 
pist for the child; but the emotionally strong child can also act 
as psychotherapist for an upset mother. The general rule then is 
this: whether you are parent or child, employer or employee, 
teacher or student, if you yourself have the firmness and se- 
curity of internal organization to listen patiently to the other 
fellow, even when you feel that you know he is wrong, you can 
start the psychotherapeutic process rolling. 

Perhaps the same principle can be applied to our relations 
with Russia. If we really believe what we say about our way of 
life, if we are sure of its superiority to communism, if we 
sincerely believe that our nation is founded on sounder moral 
principles than any dictatorship, then, instead of putting up 
walls of security regulations around ourselves to guard against 
communications from Communist sources, we should be wel- 
coming them. The simplest and most effective way of estab- 
lishing communication, as every psychiatrist and mother 
knows, is to listen. 

Hence I would propose that, far from preventing the dis- 
semination in our midst of Communist propaganda, we should 
invite hundreds, if not thousands, of Soviet teachers and pro- 
fessors and journalists and parliamentarians and jurists and 
plant managers to come here and explain their way of life, 
their national purposes, their hopes for the future, their ac- 
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cusations against us, before every college campus, every lunch- 
eon club, every union membership meeting, every chapter of 
the American Association of University Women, every church 
group and public forum in the country. 

The patient, by talking out to his psychiatrist his bitter 
memories, present frustrations, and fears for the future, grad- 
ually overcomes his bitterness, his frustration, and his fear. If 
the Russians are bitter towards us, frustrated by us, or fear us, 
and if indeed we have no aggressive military designs that they 
heed to fear, let them come and tell us what's eating them, so 
that they can get over it. Let them come and compare their 
picture of us with us as we are. Let us try to understand their 
view of the world as they see it, and then let us debate with 
them, vigorously but rationally, so that they will understand 
our view of the world as we see it and report that view back 
to their compatriots on their return. Let us invite them, at our 
own expense and with no strings attached, to join the per- 
petual town-meeting in which we are all engaged in a free 
society, and to lay their ideas alongside of ours for comparison 
and discussion. For the price of one medium-size bomber, I 
am sure we could pay the traveling expenses of two or three 
thousand Soviet lecturers and their translators for three-month 
lecture tours. We have tried bombers of all sizes, but none of 
them have reduced international tensions. Is it not time we 
tried something different? 


HE FUNNY THING about human beings, including you and 

me and the Russians, is that we tend to respect the intel- 
ligence of, and eventually to like, those who listen attentively 
to our ideas even if they continue to disagree with us. Suppose 
we listened to the Russians. Of course we would find ourselves 
disagreeing much of the time. But suppose we continued 
listening anyway, in order to get a clear conception of what 
it is that we are disagreeing with. Some of our ideas may be 
influenced; we will certainly get new information; also we 
may find ourselves re-evaluating some things which we thought 
we already understood. 

But what would happen to the Russians doing the talking? 
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Also, what will be the effects on Russian public opinion of 
two or three thousand Russian lecturers going back home to 
tell their local newspapers and friends and colleagues of the 
attentive consideration with which their views were received 
in America? And what will be the effect of public opinion in 
India, Africa, Japan, and elsewhere in the world of the invi- 
tation of Russian speakers to America as contrasted with the 
Russian jamming of Voice of America broadcasts to countries 
behind the Iron Curtain? 

But aside from propaganda victories which we might gain 
from such a move as I have suggested, there is the more serious 
matter of the self-fulfilling prophecy. The Russians have long 
said, and they continue to say, that they want peace. Never- 
theless, on the basis of their aggressive actions in North Korea 
and Hungary (to speak only of recent events), we call them, 
with some justification, liars and hypocrites. But what would 
happen if we took their protestations of peaceful intention 
seriously? Is there a chance that if we acted on the assumption 
that they really wanted peace, the self-fulfilling prophecy 
would begin to operate, and they would begin to seek peace? 

I do not know the answer to this question. But I do know 
that Mahatma Ghandi, in his struggle for Indian independ- 
ence, always insisted on treating the British as sincere and 
honorable. There must have been many times when he didn’t 
particularly feel like treating them so, but he persisted in this 
course. Ultimately, as we all know, he elicited from the British 
sincere and honorable behavior—and independence. I also 
know that the dangers of world destruction confronting us 
today are tremendous and that the Russians fear the holocaust 
no less than we. Finally, I know that our present policy of 
threatening to blow the hell out of the Russians and their 
policy of threatening to blow the hell out of us are suicidal— 
for us and the Russians as well as for everyone else within 
reach of atomic fallout, which means the whole human race. 


S° crazy as my idea may sound of inviting Communist speak- 
ers here by the thousands to give us their pitch, it is clear 
that the only solutions for the problem of human survival 
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that we can hope for are ideas that must of necessity sound 
crazy when first stated—like the idea of atomic energy itself. 

Freedom, including freedom of thought and speech, is one 
of the most cherished ideas in American tradition, and as we 
contemplate the precious freedoms we enjoy, we often feel 
sorry for those people behind the Iron Curtain because they 
are not free to hear ideas which are in conflict with their own 
communist doctrines. But how much freedom have we per- 
mitted ourselves when it comes to listening to communist 
ideas? Are we not almost as tightly enclosed within our own 
ideology as they in theirs? 

So, in return to my plea that we listen seriously to the 
Russians, let us demonstrate to the Russians and to the world 
that when we talk about freedom, we mean the freedom to 
examine their ideas no less than freedom to discuss our own. 
For there is an operational difference between ‘‘freedom”’ 
(Soviet variety) and our own kind of freedom. Let us operate 
on that operational difference—and show that it is a difference 
that makes a big difference indeed. We have nothing to lose 


but our anxieties. We have much to gain—perhaps human 
survival itself. 





ON COMMUNICATION WITH 
THE SOVIET UNION, Part II* 


ANATOL RAPOPORT * 


_— HAYAKAWA, in his address at the opening of this 
conference, outlined a proposal for inviting thousands 
of Russian educators, theoreticians, and propagandists to the 
United States so that we can listen to them, he was essentially 
making an appeal to lift the present conflict between the 
Communist and the non-Communist worlds to a level worthy 
of human beings. Let me explain what I mean: 


Three Levels of Conflict: I. Fights 


T IS POSSIBLE to distinguish three levels of conflict. One 
level can be exemplified by a “fight,” i.e., a combat moti- 
vated only by mutual animosity or mutual fear. In a fight, 
the opponent is just a noxious stimulus. The actions of the 
combatants are dominated by an urge to destroy or to drive 
away this noxious stimulus. The aggressive acts of each of the 
opponents stimulate aggressive counter-acts of the other. This 
process, then, is mostly self-perpetuating and automatic. Such 
are the combats one finds in the subhuman world, combats 
between enemy species, between rivals for a mate, between 
competitors for food or living space. 
In the subhuman world, ‘enemies’ are defined by bio- 
logical make-up. An ant knows without being told that all 
ants from foreign ant hills are enemies. At mating time, each 


* Adapted from an address given on the evening of the final ban- 
quet of the International Conference on General Semantics, Wednes- 
day, August 3, 1960, at the Hawaiian Village Hotel, Honolulu. The 
argument of Dr. Rapoport’s paper is based on his book, Fights, Games 
and Debates, published in September by the University of Michigan 
Press. 
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stag knows, without realizing that he knows, that every other 
stag is a sexual rival. Human conflicts, however, as Hayakawa 
has pointed out, are often determined by semantic reactions, 
among which self-fulfilling prophecies (I prefer the term self- 
predictive assumptions) play an important role. Having as- 
sumed animosity in the other, we often evoke that very ani- 
mosity by reacting to our own preconceived notions, thus 
furnishing the other with “proof’’ that his own suspicions re- 
garding us have been justified, which, in turn, triggers off 
behavior on his part which confirms our original assumptions. 

Although these semantic reactions are characteristically 
human, the conflicts so engendered are of the same basic type 
as the conflicts characteristic of the subhuman world, namely, 
fights. Fights are compounded of automatic actions and re- 
actions, jabs and counter-jabs, snarls, growls, gnashings of 
teeth, shaking of fists, thrusting of weapons, physical and 
symbolic. All these acts are more or less determined by pre- 
ceding chains of events, not by rational choice. 

Once rational choice enters as a component of conflict, we 
have left the level of the “‘fight’’ and have reached a level of 
conflict no more to be found among subhumans. This level is 
exemplified by games of strategy. 


Il. Games 


a A GAME, each player foresees a number of possible out- 
comes resulting from choices of action which he and his 
opponent may make. Further, the player of a game is able to 
assign relative strengths of preference to the outcomes. Further, 
he knows that although the outcome of the conflict depends 
to some extent on acts which he himself controls, it also de- 
pends on acts which his opponent controls, and that his Op- 
ponent has potentially just as much foresight and strategic 
skill as he himself has. In other words, the participant in a 
game-like conflict ascribes rationality equal to his own to bis 
opponent. 

Games of strategy have long intrigued the imagination of 
thinkers. Some such games, for example, chess, have developed 
into fine arts. One of the great chess masters glorified chess 
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as a form of conflict truly worthy of man, a contest in which 
not body weight nor brute force but rather clear thinking and 
creative imagination are the decisive factors. 

There is no doubt that conflicts of intellect, such as the 
intricate games of strategy, are noteworthy challenges to 
human creativity. One can also, perhaps, extol the virtue of 
such games as particularly happy outlets for aggressive urges. 
In chess, for example, one may be cunning, ruthless, vicious, 
and merciless without risking the trauma associated with re- 
ceiving or inflicting injury. Even possible injury to the ego can 
be discounted among mature players, for a mature player is 
one who values the artistry involved in the contest more than 
his personal vanity. 

But what about game-like conflicts in real life? The 
maneuvers of competing economic units, financial operations, 
astutely managed election campaigns, international diplomacy 
with its “trial balloons” and carefully worded communiqués, 
with its alliances, engineered coups, and betrayals, do these 
contests deserve to be called worthy of the human mind? 

There was a time when war, too, came in the category of 
games of strategy. A “continuation of diplomacy by other 
means,” as Clausewitz once defined it, the game-like war was 
once fought according to rules. Not hatred but decorum dom- 
inated choices and decisions. Professional pride underlay 
considerations of strategy, and professional pride dictated sur- 
render when positions became untenable, much the same way 
as self-respect compels a competent chess player to concede the 
hopeless game. War was then a gentleman's game rather than 
organized butchery; its victims were regrettable casualties 
rather than objects of deliberate extermination. 

Was war conducted in this manner more civilized, less 
immoral than the fight-like wars of extermination which ac- 
companied mass migrations of men in the past and have now 
returned in the form of “total war’? One is tempted to say 
yes, but at least one eloquent argument has been offered for 
the opposite view. Prince Andrei, in Tolstoy's War and Peace, 
makes a passionate plea to abolish the rules of “civilized war- 
fare’ in order that war should stand revealed in its full 
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savagery. To his way of thinking, killing motivated by hatred 
and passion is more excusable than killing according to pro- 
tocol. 


seme we see Prince Andrei’s recommendations largely 
carried out. Wars have indeed ceased to be gentlemen's 
games. However, this development has not yet led to the 
elimination of war, as Prince Andrei thought it would. 
Recently the idea of limited war has been revived and 
seriously discussed, an attempt, I suspect, to restore war to its 
traditional respectable position as a normal human activity. 
Much could be said on the feasibility of this proposal and on 
the possible motivation of its authors. However, our present 
interest is not the restoration of decorum and sportsmanship 
in war. I would rather examine the views of those who hope 
to avoid war altogether by casting the present conflict between 
East and West entirely within the framework of political and 
economic maneuvers. These are the people who realize the 
inadequacy of the purely military posture, the ineffectiveness 
of self-righteous recriminations, which both Soviet and Amer- 
ican leaders have engaged in throughout the cold war. These 
people advocate cool-headedness and detachment in the present 
conflict, realizing that otherwise the conflict may get out of 
hand. Nevertheless, they assume as self-evident that the con- 
flict will be pursued to the end, and that in the end “victory’’ 
will crown the efforts of the more clever opponent. Somewhat 
more enlightened than the hate-mongers, the generals, the 
cloak-and-dagger experts, the interpreters of divine will, and 
the cops-and-robbers players, the advocates of bloodless war are 
essentially trying to lift the present world conflict from the 
level of the fight to the level of the game. The object of any 
game, of course, is to win it at least possible cost, which means, 
in this case, to get your own way without war if possible. 
These clever men are saying, in effect, “Let's play it smart. 
Let’s not be blinded by hatred for the enemy. Hatred or any 
passion is a liability in a game of strategy. Let’s use all the 
tools and weapons at our disposal, but let’s see that they are 
used effectively. We should talk softly if soft talk will get 
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results, and we should talk tough if toughness is likely to make 
the right impression. Our actions and our attitudes should be 
thought out, not spontaneously evoked by whatever the enemy 
does.” 

The advice is sound when given in the context of a game, 
in which the opponent is clearly the enemy. In such games 
there can be no doubt about preferences of outcomes. What I 
win, the opponent loses; what he wins, I lose. 

In the recently developed mathematical theory of games, 
games in which what is won by one party equals that which is 
lost by the other are called two-person zero-sum games, be- 
cause no matter what the outcome, the sum of the pay-offs of 
the two players is always zero. The two-person zero-sum game 
is the simplest of games to understand. For this reason, a com- 
plete mathematical theory of such games was the first to be 
worked out. It is a definitive theory in the sense that the con- 
clusions rest on a fundamental theorem, the so-called Minimax 
Theorem of John von Neumann, the ingenious founder of 
the mathematical theory of games. This theorem states that in 
every two-person zero-sum game there exists a ‘‘best’’ strategy 
for each opponent which guarantees that (at least in the long 
run) the user of this strategy will win for himself as much as 
it is possible to win under the rules of the game. This theorem 
reduces the practical aspect of gamesmanship to the straight- 
forward problem of finding this ‘‘best’’ strategy. Such a result 
is so much in accord with common sense that it is difficult to 
conceive of a conflict to which it would not apply, where it 
would be impossible to find the “best” strategy by rational 
considerations alone. 


Non-Zero-Sum Games 


ba EXAMPLES of conflicts involving considerations beyond 
those of rational strategy can be given, and they can be 
represented by games of a different kind. Such are non-zero- 
sum games, of games in which the winnings of one player are 
not necessarily the losses of the other, and also some games 
with more than two players, in which coalitions are allowed. 

As an example of a two-person non-zero-sum game, con- 
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sider the following situation. Each player must write on a 
piece of paper either “Red” or “Green.’’ Neither knows what 
the other will write. The papers are given to a third party who 
pays out or collects money from the players but does not other- 
wise participate in the game. If both words written down are 
“Green,” the third party pays each of the players $1. If both 
words are “Red,” he collects $1 from each. But if one of the 
words is “Green,” and the other “Red,” then the player who 
wrote “Red” gets $2, while the one who wrote ‘Green’ pays 
$2. 

Theoretical difficulties in games of this sort stem from the 
fact that in the situations they depict the concept of self-interest 
(which is clear-cut in zero-sum games) becomes hazy. For 
example, in the game just described each player can argue that 
it is clearly in his interest to write ‘Red.’’ Should the other 
player write “Green,” “Red’’ wins $2, while “Green’’ wins 
only $1. Should the other write ‘‘Red,’’ then ‘Red’ loses $1, 
while “Green” loses $2. In other words, whatever the other 
does, “Red” seems the prudent choice. But since both players 
think so (and each supposes the other thinks so), they are 
both likely to write “Red” and so lose $1 each, whereas if 
they both wrote “Green,” they would both win $1. 

Other games with paradoxical conclusions are games in- 
volving more than two players. 

As an example of the latter type, consider the simple three- 
person game in which the rule is that the majority is to decide 
who is to pay a dollar to whom. Let the players be A, B, and 
C. Suppose A and B come together and decide that C is to 
pay the dollar to them, agreeing to split the dollar evenly. 
Suppose, moreover, that the game is not over until an hour 
has elapsed, during which all kind of bargaining is permitted. 
If by the end of the hour no agreement is reached, every one 
of the players loses a dollar. 

Now C, finding himself the loser, may approach B with 
this proposition: “You will get 50c out of this deal. I will give 
you 60c if you vote with me to force A to pay the dollar.” 

Clearly the deal is to C’s advantage: he will get 40c in- 
stead of shelling out a dollar; it is also to B’s advantage, who 
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will get G0c istead of 50c. So-called rationality dictates that 
the deal should be closed. But then suppose A comes to B and 
offers him 70c to rejoin him and desert C? Should B take ad- 
vantage of this more lucrative offer? If he does, what is to 
prevent A and C from realizing the folly of letting B get 
away with 70c and from ganging up against him, agreeing to 
split B’s dollar evenly? But now B, left out in the cold, may 
approach A, and make a new offer with assurances to resist 
any further temptation to defect. . . . This might go on in- 
definitely, were it not for the time limit. It may happen that 
the gong will sound while the players are still thinking up 
strategies and counter-strategies designed at getting the best 
possible deal, and every one will turn out to be a loser. 


ge LESSON to be learned from games which are not two- 
person zero-sum games is that the sort of gamesmanship 
which is natural in zero-sum games with two players may 
lead to disaster in other types of games. These may involve 
considerations entirely different from the usual considerations 
of gamesmanship, that is, calculations based on self-interest. 
In particular, “solidarity based on collective interest’’ may have 
to be given preference, even though this may involve solidarity 
with a potential opponent. Considerations of this kind were 
almost absent in the original formulations of game theory 
which revolved largely around the two-person zero-sum game. 
To be sure, non-zero-sum games were also considered, but 
characteristically their theory was reduced to that of zero-sum 
games by the addition of a fictitious player who won what 
was collectively lost by all the others and vice versa. As soon 
as the number of players exceeds two, however, coalitions be- 
come possible. A theory of coalition games was developed by 
von Neumann, but it always rested on the assumption that 
eventually two opposing coalitions would be formed involving 
every player in one or the other. Thus every game was assumed 
to reduce eventually to a two-person zero-sum game. 

The problems of actual coalition formation, that is, essen- 
tially problems of bargaining, were explicitly left out by von 
Neumann. These problems were taken up by others, and their 
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investigations showed very soon that in any theory of bargain- 
ing extra-game-theoretical considerations must be taken into 
account: such matters as trust and suspicion, awareness of col- 
lective interest, and susceptibility or immunity to threats. 
These matters, definitely in the realm of communication 
theory, psychology, even ethics, forced themselves upon the 
creators of the so-called theory of decisions, which also en- 
compasses the classical theory of games. 

Understandably, the hardheaded decision theorists, whose 
backgrounds were usually in mathematics, statistics, or econom- 
ics, not infrequently acquired in the atmosphere of business 
schools, had tended to shy away from questions involving vague 
psychological notions, akin to conscience, faith, and altruism. 
The military also soon began to take an active interest in the 
theory of games, but the military atmosphere was equally un- 
suited for the development of notions which cannot be dis- 
cussed without embarrassment in business and military circles, 
namely, the role in human affairs of solidarity, integrity, and 
trust. Nevertheless, the notions could not be dismissed, since 
they did not originate with softheaded hecklers but were shown 
to be by-products of the “hardheaded” theory itself. That is 
to say, strictly rigorous game theory when extrapolated to 
cover other than two-person zero-sum games led perforce to 
these extra-game-theoretic notions. Von Neumann _ himself 
recognized but did not pursue this direction. In his treatment 
of the three-person coalition game, he concedes that the final 
outcome will be mainly determined by a “social norm,” that 
is, what is considered “fair” by the players rather than by a 
“winning strategy,” which invariably forces the outcome of 
the two-person zero-sum game. 

We see, then, that a rigorous examination of game-like 
conflict leads inevitably to considerations of conflicts of still 
another sort—conflicts of conviction. For ‘what is fair’’ can- 
not be discovered by empirical evidence nor decided by the 
outcome of a game; it is a matter of conviction. For example, 
taking group interest as a point of departure in calculating 
self-interest depends on a conviction, namely, that the same 
point of departure will be taken by others. Usually a person 
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acts in a socially acceptable manner only if he is convinced 
that others, too, normally act that way. Therefore to make an 
individual social-minded instead of egocentric, he must be 
convinced that others are social-minded too. 


lll. Debates 


fe PROBLEM -of convincing another, that is, the problem 
of changing another's outlook is the central aspect of the 
third category of conflict—the debate. In a fight the urge is 
to eliminate the opponent; in a game the problem is to outwit 
the opponent; in the debate, the goal is to convince the op- 
ponent. 

My thesis is that these levels form a hierarchy. It is in- 
deed true that generally speaking strategic conflict is more 
worthy of the human mind than the blind type of struggle 
motivated and determined by hatred alone. However, the 
limitations of purely strategic conflict are still severe in the 
sense that the mixed character of most human conflicts is often 
overlooked in an analysis of struggle based on strategic con- 
siderations alone. A human opponent in real life (as opposed 
to parlor games) is rarely all enemy. Usually he is part friend, 
part foe. Mutual recognition of the common area of interest 
is a problem of communication, not of strategy. And so is the 
problem of modifying the outlook of the other. 

Let me define a rational debate as one which is truly aimed 
at modifying the outlook of the other. In this sense, the con- 
ventional arguments going on in legislative bodies, in court 
rooms, and in the forums of the international arena are not 
rational debates, for clearly they are not conducted to con- 
vince the opponents. At most, these arguments are calculated 
to influence uncommitted third parties; usually they are simply 
aimed at assuring the people already sold on a set of prejudices 
that their vociferous representatives are on the job. 

To change the other's outlook, the first thing you must do 
is to get him to listen to you. How do you get someone to 
listen to you? How do you get someone to do anything? It 
is sometimes easy to prevent the other from doing something, 
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if you can make it physically impossible. You can put a man 
in jail and so prevent him from running around. Or you can 
put yourself in jail by building a wall around yourself, and so 
prevent others from reaching you with their alien ideas, at 
least for a time. But all these are negative constraints— 
aimed, sometimes successfully, at preventing specific actions of 
others. To induce an action, however, is mostly physically im- 
possible. The most you can do is offer a choice between al- 
ternatives, for example, “Sign this or die.” We call such an 
offer intimidation by the use of force, but in the last analysis, 
it is the other who makes the choice. If he chooses not to 
sign, he cannot be forced to do so, because his nervous system 
and his muscles cannot be controlled by another in coordinated 
fashion. 

It is true, of course, that people can be induced to do 
certain things, and this is done usually in one of two ways: 
(1) we can take advantage of people’s propensity to imitate 
other people, and (2) we can make it appear to people that 
it is to their advantage to do what we wish them to do. In 
other words, we can induce behavior in others by setting an 
example or by appealing to the other’s self-interest. 

Now Hayakawa, in proposing that we listen to the Rus- 
sians is implicitly proposing a way to get them to listen: if we 
listen long enough and earnestly enough, they may begin to 
imitate us. It has also been proposed by Carl Rogers that in 
a rational debate each opponent, before he is allowed to state 
his own case, should be required to state the case of the other 
to the other's satisfaction, in order to convince the other that 
he has been understood. If this proposal is ever adopted, it 
will be of advantage to each opponent to listen carefully to 
the other, because only in this way can he hope to be able 
to present the other's case to the latter's satisfaction and so to 
get on to his own case. 

The ingenuity of this proposal is that it allows each op- 
ponent in a debate to score a “‘victory’’ without arousing the 
animosity of the opponent. The ‘“'victory” is gaining the ad- 
mission by the opponent that one has successfully presented 
his side. But of course this admission is likely to improve the 
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opponent's disposition to listen to you, because he will want 
to do as well! 


Playing “Chicken” 


ig ADDITION to these proposals by Hayakawa and Rogers, 
namely, to try to induce listening by example and by mak- 
ing listening advantageous, I submit two further principles of 
rational debate. One of them I call the delineation of the area 
of validity of the opponent's position; the other, the assump- 
tion of similarity. To delineate the validity of a position means 
to state the conditions under which the position is justified. 
Practically every opinion, even seemingly absurd ones, can be 
partly justified. If someone maintains that black is white, we 
can always say, “Yes, that is true, if you are interpreting a 
photographic negative.” If someone maintains that freedom 
is slavery, we can recognize the grain of truth by recalling that 
to some people freedom means the absence of responsibility, 
and that frequently such people become slaves to their whims 
or to their insatiable ambitions. 

In so delineating the region of validity of your opponent's 
position, you indicate, of course, the limits beyond which the 
position is false. But you do so indirectly by pointing inside 
rather than outside the limits. The absence of “No Smoking” 
signs at the university where I work is based on the same 
principle. Instead of the authoritarian prohibition, one reads, 
“Smoking permitted in offices, seminar rooms and other desig- 
nated areas.” 

The assumption of similarity is more difficult to define. It 
is not enough to say that you must ascribe to the opponent a 
psyche similar to your own. You must do so all the way, not 
just part of the way. A homely example may serve as illustra- 
tion. 

There is a game called “Chicken,” which, it is said, is 
sometimes played by spirited youngsters in the United States. 
Two teams pile into two jalopies and rush headlong at each 
other, keeping the left wheels on the center line of the road. 
The team whose driver swerves away first gets the shameful 
epithet, “chicken.” As the distance between the two cars di- 
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minishes, the driver of one’ of the cars may think as follows, 
“Since I would rather be called chicken than be killed, I as- 
sume the other driver feels the same. Therefore he will swerve 
away in time. Therefore I will stand pat, and be safe in doing 
so.” 

The driver who thinks in this way makes the assumption 
of similarity, but he does not pursue it far enough. If he does, 
he will conclude that the other driver a/so may decide to 
stick it out, convinced that the first driver will swerve at the 
last moment. With both drivers equally convinced of the good 
sense of the other, the results are easily imaginable but not 
pretty. The relevance to the present international situation 
hardly needs to be emphasized. 

If the present conflict between the Communist and the 
non-Communist worlds is to be lifted above the level of a 
fight and above the level of a game of maneuver to the level 
of debate, where the issues can be squarely faced, we must 
first learn to listen; second, we need to find out and to admit 
the extent to which the opponent's position has merit; third, 
we need to probe deeply within ourselves to discover the 
profound similarities between us and them. 


HE FIGHT mentality can lead only to disaster. The game 

mentality offers somewhat more hope, since it at least en- 
ables the participants to take stock of existing states of affairs 
and necessitates at least a partial consideration of possible 
consequences of actions. But in the long run, the game men- 
tality is profoundly demoralizing. Its formulations demand 
the reduction of value decisions to the calculation of tangibles. 
Granted that calculation of tangibles may be the only justi- 
fiable basis for rational decision, it is nevertheless disturbing 
that the game mentality tends to take the meaning of ration- 
ality for granted and a set of values (“winning the game’’) 
as given. Values which are not constantly re-examined and 

robed into tend to deteriorate into operating procedures. 

We all feel that it is better that fewer people die than 
that more people die. Therefore a civil defense project which 
can be expected to reduce fatalities of the first day of nuclear 
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war from sixty million to forty million ougl.t to appear to us 
as a problem worthy of our concern. Who would object to 
saving 20 million lives? I insist, however, that this sort of 
reasoning is demoralizing, because as we get used to such 
calculations we tend to regard them in the same way as calcu- 
lations with dollars and horse-power. Thinking of human lives 
in the language of arithmetic may well lead to a conclusion 
that if we can be sure of killing more of the Russians than 
they can kill of us, the outcome will be to our advantage. We 
lose sight of the fact that as war becomes imminent, even more 
frightening than the impending loss of life is the matter-of- 
factness with which words like ‘‘megaton” and “‘over-kill” 
have established themselves in thé vocabulary of men en- 
trusted with the conduct of public affairs. We lose sight of 
the fact that sacrificing lives and even saving lives is meaning- 
less unless life itself has some meaning, that is, unless we are 
truly cognizant of our values, not through pronouncing re- 
assuring clichés but through probing within. There is no 
better incentive for such probing than the presence of a rival, 
seemingly opposing set of values in another civilization which 
we can no longer ignore. 


A’ ENGAGEMENT in a debate requires courage of a very 
special kind. I believe that the well-known law of action 
and reaction in mechanics has a counterpart in a genuine de- 
bate, in the sense that a shift in the outlook of the other can 
take place only together with a shift in one’s own outlook. This 
is because a shift in the other's outlook can occur only if he has 
re-examined it, and he will re-examine it only if he listens to 
someone else, and he will listen only if he has been listened 
to. But if we really are ready to listen, then we are ready to 
re-examine our own outlook. The courage needed to become 
engaged in a genuine debate is the courage to be prepared to 
accept a change in one’s own outlook. 

The object of a fruitful debate is not victory; and its con- 
duct does not involve the adroit use of force, as in a fight, nor 
of technical skill as in a game. The object of debate, I repeat, 
is to modify the opponent's image of himself and of the 
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world. This can be done by inducing new insights; new in- 
sights can be induced only if the self-image is not seriously 
threatened. New insights can also be induced in the other if 
in the process of debate we ourselves get new insights. 

I believe that an ethically conducted debate between sin- 
cere proponents of the two systems would attack the present 
dilemma of humanity at its very source. Moreover, such a 
debate, if it does engender new insights in us and in the 
Russians, will enable both us and them to attack the dilemma 
jointly. The outcome depends on the occurrence of one crucial 
insight: we are all in the same boat 


{Reprints of “On Communication with the Soviet Union,” Parts I and 
II combined, may be ordered from ETC., 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 
10, Ill., for 35¢ a copy; 10 or more, 25c; 100 or more, 20c.} 
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THE CULTURAL ROOTS 
OF BRAGMATICS 


C. MERTON BABCOCK * 


M** TWAIN was once offered a drink before breakfast by 
a man he was trying to avoid. “I can't accept for three 
reasons,’’ he said. ‘One, I never drink before breakfast; two, 
I am a strict prohibitionist; and three, I have already had 
three drinks.” 

This kind of verbal chicanery exemplifies a certain brag- 
matic dimension of American English which distinguishes it 
from all other varieties of the English language. What is 
usually referred to as “booster talk’’ (outrageous yarns, hoaxes, 
tall tales, boasts, yells, and sells), although shocking and dis- 
graceful to the genteel literati, has become deeply rooted in the 
cultural mores and has exerted a powerful impact on the lan- 
guage and literature of an enterprising people. 

Thirty years ago, C. E. Montague spoke of three separate 
ways of representing truths, apart from the numerous ways of 
concealing them: ‘You may state them about twice as big as 
they are, or about half as big as they are, or, if you have skill 
and complete confidence in your skill, you may state them only 
just as big as they are.’ Referring to the first of these cate- 
gories, Montague cited such British exaggerators as Lloyd 
George, Bernard Shaw, and Horatio Bottomley, whose habitu- 
ally inflated speech patterns he found most unbecoming. 

Such men, of course, couldn't hold a candle to American 
boosters. Even American women could make pikers of them. 
Calamity Jane, for example, could grab a brandin’ iron by the 
hot end and spew out a line of ballyhoopla that would all but 
set the Mississippi afire: 


* Department of Communication Skills, Michigan State University. 
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My bonnet is a hornet’s nest, garnished with wolves’ 
tails and eagles’ feathers. My gown’s made from a whole 
bear’s hide with a tail for a train. I can drink from the 
branch without a cup, shoot a wild goose flying, wade the 
Mississippi without getting wet, outscream a catamount, 
and jump over my own shadow. 

Perhaps Melville, more noticeably than most American 
authors, made effective use of extravagant idioms in his writ- 
ing. Captain Ahab, in Moby Dick, boasted he would strike 
the sun if it insulted him, and one of his mates said he could 
“swallow a live goat with all his hair and horns on.” In 
White Jacket, the author speaks of a place so far eastward 
“they have to pry up the sun with a handspike,” and in Red- 
burn, a character boasted, “I’m ready to pace from Maine to 
Florida; ford the Great Lakes; and jump the Ohio, if it comes 
in the way.” 


een PEOPLE are naive enough to suppose that the accultur- 


ation of the howling, hootin’, rootin’, shootin’, ring-tailed 
roarers of the frontier put an end to lying in America. Not 
so’s you could notice it. It merely made the country safe for 
hypocrisy. The wolf has donned a tuxedo and is now “‘quietly”’ 
pursuing his career as opinion engineer in the big time. No 
longer is it necessary to attend a political conclave to hear a 
lie, or a college seminar for that matter, or even a church 
service. One doesn’t have to read a history book, or a biog- 
raphy, or a newspaper to find words running away with the 
facts. Every home in the country now comes equipped with 
an electronic device that brings the latest whoppers right into 
the living room. You can listen to one prevarication after 
another for twenty-four hours a day if you can bear it. 

The principal difference between the braggadocio of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries is simply this: in the earlier 
period it was an art, now it is a profession. In the old days, a 
man would rather “lie on credit than tell the truth for cash.” 
In our day, a man would rather lie for cash than tell the 
truth at all. Controlled by research spectaculists, market 
spearheaders, and brainstorming blatherskites, lying has be- 
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come big business. Protected by iron-clad copyrights and in- 
sured to the hilt against repercussion and miscalculation, tara- 
diddle is a pre-fabricated, pre-tested, pre-sumptuous, and pre- 
posterous commodity offered as a “godsend’’ to a public so 
drugged by repeated innoculations as to be incapable of dis- 
tinguishing truth from falsehood, and so dizzy from the per- 
petual whirlpool of agitation as to have lost all sense of direc- 
tion. 

Dostoevski, writing in his diary about the situation among 
Russian intellectuals of his day, said, “Even honest people are 
liars." And that just about sizes up America today. If you 
lined up all the “honest’’ people in this country, end to end, 
starting at Madison Avenue, one of them would make a liar 
out of you. This idea is well supported by the story of a 
government representative who once accused an advertising 
agency of publishing lies. The studied retort was pat and 
perfect: ‘Surely not if you say so.” 

“Truth is a product of the press,’ said Oswald Spengler 
in his Decline of the West (1926-1928). “What the press 


wills is true,” he said by way of explaining how truth has 
come to be equated with falsehood. Others blame the new 
opportunism, which, replacing conviction with artifice and 
courage with duplicity, evaluates all things in terms of negoti- 
able securities and banknotes. Falsehood is currently white- 
washed as ‘good public relations’; “‘altruism,” to use 
Mencken's phrase, ‘‘is not only bogus but impossible.” 


ND THIS BRINGS US to an important question, once posed 

by Mark Twain, himself: ‘Is it ever right or noble to 
tell a lie?”” Mark said, “Yes, sometimes. Lies told to profit 
yourself are not justifiable, but lies told to help another person 
and lies told in the public interest—that is quite another 
matter.” 

The point I would like to make is that blustiferous over- 
statement, no longer practiced for sheer fun or for artistic 
satisfaction of invention, is designed specifically to compro- 
mise, deceive, and undermine the people who make up our 
society. Lying has become a commercial enterprise, and a whole 
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language of prevarication has sprung up around it—a language 
which George Orwell might have called Adspeak, the lingua- 
frankenstein of public relations and advertising. Wrapped up 
in its bodacious and hornswoggling vocabulary is about every 
kind of untruth one can conceive, some having roots in the 
earlier frontier traditions just mentioned. Together they make 
up a kind of fantasmaglorious snolly-gosteria which operates 
at all levels of purse-pick-asity. A somewhat oversimplified 
classification yields the following varieties: 


1. Zadockprattisms 


ADOCK PratTT, the folk hero of the Catskills, said, ‘I’m the 
most marvelous man our land has ever produced, and I 

must live accordingly.” The tradition of the jumbo-sized 
slogan has certainly been well preserved in the zadockprattism. 

Starting years ago with the mild assertion that “When 
bigger and better automobiles are built, U-no-hu will build 
them,” the startling claims have become steadily more superla- 
tive. Notice, for example, Fibber McGee’s dream of “a 
huckleberry pie that would take a gold medal in a manna 
exhibit’; or the drag-racer’s hot-dogmatism, ‘This baby can 
flick its tail at anything on the road.” 

Today's miracle men say: ‘You name it, we've got it, or 
we'll tell you where to go’: a bucket of paint that covers the 
earth, a liquid detergent that makes dishwashing fun, an in- 
somnia pill that makes you sleep like Rip Van Winkle, a 
disposal unit that enables one to carry a barrel of trash in a 
matchbox, and a laundry soap that beats the sun for getting 
things clean. Have you ever been so hungry that you could 
“see biscuits walking around on crutches’? Now, thanks to 


the PR boys, you can have cuisine “cooked in heaven and 
served on a dream.” 


2. Razzle-dazzlers 


BRAND of fanfaronade designed to produce the same ef- 
fect as a display of fireworks or the launching of a Sput- 
nik is the razzle-dazzler. “The only place in town where you 
can get a chicken dinner for a dime’’ will stop you cold in 
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your tracks until you discover it’s a sign on a poultry feed 
store. Also, “Our prices will floor you’ may make your head 
swim until you notice that it is an ad for a carpeting establish- 
ment. Based on the old pundict “You can whip our cream 
but you can’t beat our eggs,” this kind of hoop-de-doodle 
appears in many guises. As a too-good-to-be-truism it argues 
such propositions as, ‘All roads lead to Rom(ance)” or, “A 
thunderbird in the hand is worth two in the shop.” As rollick- 
ing burlesque, it gives ‘Hi-fi for the eye’’ or ‘‘A ‘serenade in 
fragrance.”’ As a poser, it throws out such questions as ‘“Would 
you like to pay for a government honeymoon at Niagara 
Falls?” or “Are you giving your wife the companionship she 
craves?’ But in its most cagey form, it plays a straight role 
in such semantic conundrums as, ‘Progress is our most im- 
portant product,” “Dress like a queen on practically nothing,” 
“Save as you spend,” “Let our loss be your gain,” or this 
absolutely fourteen-karat, solid gold stemwinder, “We must 
sacrifice this merchandise in order to stay in business.” 


3. U-phony-isms 
REVISED VERSION of the old fly-by-night medicine man’s 
cure-all is the u-phony-ism. Magic numbers like 3 and 7 
are used indiscriminately to designate ‘‘secret’’ properties of 
an advertised product: V-3, J-7, GL-70, DC-7, etc. Phony as 
a $7 bill, such non-secret-ers suggest that the active agents in 
a dentifrice, patent medicine, or what have you, are three to 
seven times more effective than those included in other brands. 
A variation of this device is the flabbergasterisk, or pseudo- 
scientific jawbreaker—a product of pure, unadulterated 
imagination. Gardol is a good example of verbalized wishful 
thinking. Geritol is “lots of regularity” abbreviated and 
spelled backwards. Di-alminate is another way of saying 
“double-action eliminator.’” And diatomaceous earth is a fancy 
moniker for the decayed leftovers of old fish fossils. These 
new-fangled cure-alls are about as scientific as the gillygaloo 
(a bird that is purported to lay square eggs), the goofus (one 
that flies backwards), or the club-tailed g/yptodont (a fero- 
cious variety of kangaroo). 
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Carl Sandburg calls attention to “‘liars in print, who first 
lie about your health, and then lie about what will fix it.” 
Government authorities have recently exposed the fraudulence 
of such nefarious claims as “Soil depletion causes malnutrition” 
and ‘‘All diseases are caused by bad diet.” The remedies for 
the invented ailments are perfectly harmless multi-colored pills, 
tranquilizing simples, and tasty-looking elixirs, peddled by 
white-uniformed circus barkers, whose brand of ‘‘faith heal- 
ing’ has no remote connection with God. 


4. Spandangalisms 


omnes SPLICES and other contraptions characterized by un- 
restrained impulsiveness, boundless extravagance, and 
“talknophical assumnancy’’ may be termed spandangalisms. 
The frontier turned out such lollypaloosas as helliferous, mon- 
stropolis, exflunctify, flambergast, and circumsurround, all of 
which flourished in the 1880's. A century later, Walter Win- 
chell gave us infanticipate, Reno-vate, and Chicagorilla; and 
Henry Robinson Luce turned out such Lucexpressions as 
cinemactress, cinemorsel, and radiorator. The quintessential 
features once discovered, the PR boys minted some coins of 
their own: dish-appear, mirthquake, sale-a-bration, slender- 
ella, smilage, swellegant, triscuit, tweeduroy, wraparong, and 
yesterlayed, to say nothing of a host of such proper items as 
Schlitznic, Oldsmobility, and Supp-hose. 

Blustiferous locutions of a slightly different stamp are 
formed by adding intensive neo-pseudo-suffixes to words al- 
ready in common use. Patterned on buckaroo (an American 
alteration of the Spanish vacquero) are such forgers as flap- 
peroo, smackeroo, jiggeroo, chickeroo, floperoo, stroperoo (a 
novel shoe-shine cloth), and Tang-aroo (a delicacy made from 
slices of tender Tang). 

Now a whole litter of words may be traced to the fecund 
panorama which spawned such neologisms as cinerama, moto- 
rama, futurama, soaparama, homearama, foodarama, and glam- 
orama. The possibilities for continued propagation are endless: 
kissarama (mistletoe party), splasharama (diving Olympics), 
scooparama (news conference), sinarama (revival meeting), 
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sackarama (style show), swoonarama (Presley jamboree), 
cowarama (rodeo), spookarama (trick or treat), hotrodarama 
(drag race), whiskerama (days of '76), spoofarama (April 
fool's day), Aatarama (presidential primaries), hamarama 
(theatrical tryouts), and aromarama (flower show). 


5. Ad-hocus-propter-and-gamble-pocus 
j yon IS a type of fantabulastic expression which can and 
probably does mean all things to all people. Based on a 
zero-to-one comparison are such absurdities as ‘‘gets clothes 
cleaner in half the time’’ or ‘reduces cold miseries twice as 
fast’’"—slogans from which the “as what” is conveniently 
omitted, leaving the intended thought hopelessly becalmed in 
the horse latitudes. Rigged statistical tables in which the bases 
of comparison are presented as brands A, B, C, D, etc. 
and the guess-which-picture-is-the-real-Hedy Lamarr type of 
double-talk are well-known variations of the technique. The 
old screamers may have lacked somewhat in precision too, but 
at least their comparisons were not left dangling in mid-air: 
“Where she’s narrow, she’s narrow as an arrow,” and “Drunk 
as a skunk in a moonshine still.’’ 


ERHAPS the song of the Old West is finally ended, but the 

melody, loud and clear, still rings in our ears. Every 
magazine and newspaper ad, every radio and TV commercial, 
every roadside poster echoes the high-sounding notes of the 
backwoods boasters. But the new slogans, while clearly pat- 
terned after frontier models, somehow lack the lustre, the 
verve, the vigor, the gusto of the originals. They are what 
H. L. Mencken would call ‘“‘etudes in ponderosity."’ Panty- 
waisted exercises in word-spinning, they are stigmatized by 
filthy lucre and worn threadbare by endless repetition. The 
swaggering talk that leveled a wilderness, drew blood-blisters 
on a rawhide boot, and split the atmosphere wide open with 
wonder, has disappeared. The ingeniously contrived epithets, 
the wild hyperbole, the fantastic figures of speech, the god- 
awful oratory of the trail-blazers have been replaced by idioms 
much less frightening in their aspects, but far more insidious 
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in design. The new currency is such an obvious counterfeit 
that only the dolts in society could possibly be taken in by it. 
And, according to the conservative estimates of my own “inde- 
pendent research foundation,” that includes roughly about 89 
per cent of the total population. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 


‘The circumference 
of a circle 

infinite in size 

is a straight line.” 


No matter how far you go 
though you know 

the beginning’s the end 
there’s no return. 


GERD STERN 
Sausalito, California 





THE STREAM-OF-CONSCIOUSNESS NOVELIST : 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE RELATION OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS AND LANGUAGE 


ERWIN R. STEINBERG * 


ee with a stream-of-consciousness passage in a 
novel, many readers think that the author has presented 
them with an actual stream of consciousness, the flow of 
thought and awareness as it occurs from moment to moment 
in the mind. An examination of what we know of conscious- 
ness, thinking, and language, however, indicates that a stream- 
of-consciousness novelist can at best simulate the psychological 
stream of consciousness. Such an examination also indicates 
some of the problems facing him when he attempts that 
simulation. 

An example of how far back attempts to describe thinking 
go can be found in what is perhaps the oldest of the theories 
about the nature of thought, association: 


Generally speaking, associationism is a mechanistic doc- 
trine, conceiving of mental processes as the more or less 
automatic elaboration—combination and recombination— 
of materials derived from the sense organs. The develop- 
ment of the theory centers around the attempt to reduce 
the mechanism to its simplest, most concrete terms and to 
discover the ‘‘laws’’ according to which it works." 


* Dr. Steinberg, who has made a study of the stream-of-conscious- 
mess technique in the modern novel, is head of the department of 
general studies and associate professor of English at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. He is co-author of Lectures on Some 
Modern Poets. 


1W. Edgar Vinacke, The Psychology of Thinking (New York 
1952), p. 44. 
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Although the associationists themselves do not all agree exactly 
about how association operates, the following short statement 
by a contemporary psychologist, not himself an associationist, 
would seem to present their point of view adequately. Speak- 
ing of “trains of images” in the ‘flow of thought,” Murphy 
says, ‘Such trains are of course governed by similarity and 
contiguity of the associated elements, and by the recency, fre- 
quency, and vividness of their connection.” ? 

We can trace the beginnings of this theory to the Greeks. 
Socrates says in Phaedo: 


So much is clear—that when we perceive something, 
either by the help of sight, or hearing, or some other 
sense, from that perception we are able to obtain a notion 
of some other thing like or unlike, which is associated 
with it but has been forgotten. 


And in De Memoria, Aristotle says: 


Acts of recollection, as they occur in experience, are due 

to the fact that one movement has by nature another that 

succeeds it in regular order. 

If this order be necessary, whenever a subject experi- 

ences the former of the two movements thus connected, 

it will invariably, experience the latter; if, however, the 

order be not necessary, but customary, only in the majority 

of cases will the subject experience the latter of the two 

movements.* 
The British associationists are largely responsible for develop- 
ing the concept into a school of psychology. Thomas Hobbes, 
John Locke, David Hume, David Hartley, Thomas Brown, 
James Mill, and Alexander Bain, to name just the important 
ones, added considerably to the body of writing discussing the 
theory. “Since Bain’s time, associationism has persisted in one 
form or another, but as an aspect of behavior rather than as 
its sum and substance.” 5 


2 Gardner Murphy, Personality (New York, 1947), p. 399. 
3B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato (New York, 1937), I, 460. 


*“On Memory and Reminiscence,” trans. J. I. Beaver, 451° [10], 
in Great Books of the Western World (Chicago, 1952), VIII, 693. 


5 Vinacke, op. cit., p. 14. 
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Bese segue PSYCHOLOGY also owes much of its interest 
in the nature of thought and its understanding of it to 
William James. James begins with a very elementary state- 
ment: “The first fact for us... is that thinking of some sort 
goes on.” ® By “thinking” James means “every form of 
consciousness indiscriminantly.”"? “‘Continuous thought’’ James 
characterizes as “the stream of thought’ or “the stream of 
consciousness,” ® defined as: 


® William James, Psychology (New York, 1950), p. 224. 

* [bid., p. 224. “Consciousness,” although a term widely used, is 
difficult to define. The following definition comes from Paul Schilder, 
Mind: Perception and Thought in Their Constructive Aspects (New 
York, 1942): 

“The term consciousness is generally used in a rather vague way 
and without a very definite meaning. We may consider the term in its 
clinical sense. When we are awake we can see the context of our ex- 
periences. We observe events taking place in the outer world and see 
them in a specific context. We then turn to our inner experiences and 
again find a context. We compare the two and construct. We then have 
possibilities for actions which are adapted, or at least are adaptable, to 
the structure of the outer world. As we grow sleepy it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to retain insight into the context of outer and inner 
experiences and to act in such a way as to cope adequately with the 
more complicated structures in the other world. Thinking becomes 
increasingly difficult. In the next stage, when action has become al- 
most impossible, primitive forms of thinking appear, in the form of 
hypnagogic hallucinations. . . . In sleep, the contact with the outer 
world is further diminished. The dream world is a world which does 
not lead to successful thinking and action; the context of its pictures 
is not obvious, and from there the context of our inner life is not easy 
to learn. From the state of wakefulness to the state of sleeping and 
dreaming there are various transitions representing different states of 
consciousness” (p. 340). 

“By consciousness we mean, then, that constructive psychic work 
which goes on continually, which tries to bring the data in the outer 
world into a context, and which helps us to a deeper insight into the 
structure of our psychic experiences’ (p. 341). 

8 James, op. cit., pp. 224-290. Although James is generally given 
credit for the introduction of this term, the metaphor is not new. 
Coleridge wrote, for example, of “the streamy nature of association, 
which thinking curbs and rudders” and of the “‘streamy nature of the 
associative faculty.” Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Animae Poetae, pp. 46 
and 55, quoted in John Livingston Lowes in The Road to Xanadu 
(Boston, 1927), pp. 72-73. 
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. . . the conscious experience of an individual, likened to 
a stream in order to emphasize its continuity, in opposi- 
tion to the conception of it as a series of discrete states. 
A term introduced by James.® 


It contains sensations of our bodies and of the objects 
around us, memories of past experiences and thoughts of 
distant things, feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction, 
desires and aversions, and other emotional conditions, to- 
gether with determinations of the will, in every variety of 
permutation and combination.!° 


According to James, thought has five characteristics: 


Every thought tends to be part of a personal conscious- 
ness. 

Within each personal consciousness thought is always 
changing. 

Within each personal consciousness thought is sensi- 
bly continuous. 

It always appears to deal with objects independent of 
itself. 

It is interested in some parts of these objects to the 
exclusion of others, and welcomes or rejects—chooses 
from among them, in a word—all the while.” 


Little of this material is now controversial. James argues that 
every person’s world is split into the “me” and the “not-me,” 
and thought is an irrevocable part of the “me.” Thought, 
therefore, is personal. And it is never the same. Inasmuch as 
it is directly connected with our sensations and feelings, which 
are always undergoing change, and since it is the function of 
the brain content which is ever being modified, which is never 
the same, which can never return to a previous state, thought 
must always change, not only from year to year, but from hour 
to hour. 


® Howard C. Warren, ed., Dictionary of Psychology (Boston, 
1934), p. 263. 


10 William James, Talks to Teachers (New York, 1913), p. 17. 
11 James, Psychology, p. 225. 
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That thought is continuous to James means two things: 

1. That even where there is a time-gap the consciousness 
after it feels as if it belonged together with the consci- 
ousness before it, as another part of the same self; 
That the changes from one moment to another in 
the quality of the consciousness are never absolutely 
abrupt.!? 


Thus thoughts color one another. We do not think thought a, 
then thought 4, and then thought ¢; but rather thought (x) 
a(b), then thought (a)4(c), and then thought (b)c(d). 
Even after sleep we ‘mentally . . . reach back and . . . make 
connection with ... the . . . stream of thought which . . . was 
broken by the sleeping hours.!8 Point four needs little ex- 
pansion; in these days of the semanticist’s insistence on the 
separation of the symbol from the object, there should be little 
disagreement, philosophical or psychological, about the dis- 
tinction of the thought from the object. And point five has 
to do with the individual differences of perception and abstrac- 
tion that have been dwelt on at great length by the psycholo- 
gists who followed James. 


HAT “Consciousness, from our natal day, is of a teeming 

multiplicity of objects and relations” 14 is borne out by a 
contemporary psychiatrist, the late Harry Stack Sullivan, in 
his discussion of a single moment of consciousness. According 
to Sullivan, consciousness, and therefore the stream of consci- 
ousneéss, contains: language; spatial, temporal and purposive 
orientation ; kinaesthetic elements and related data; vocal pat- 
terns; states of visceral and skeletal musculature; and many 
other “items.” 15 Further, all of these “items’’ are interacting, 
so that even in such a suspended moment of consciousness as 


12 Ibid., p. 237. 
13 Ihid., p. 238. 
14 Ihid., p. 224. 


18 Harry Stack Sullivan, Comceptions of Modern Psychiatry (New 
York, 1953), pp. 105-107. 
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that described by Sullivan, to list them separately is to distort 
the picture.16 


16 The reader will begin to notice here a difficulty in expressing 
many of the psychological concepts, and perhaps even some contra- 
dictions. For example, the “items’’ mentioned above are not really dis- 
crete ‘‘items’’ but more exactly overlapping and interrelated events and 
elements in a highly complex space-time continuum. The problem here 
is really two-fold. In the first place, this sort of itemizing would seem 
to be necessary in order to introduce some of the basic concepts in 
relatively simple form so that ultimately more involved concepts may 
be discussed. However, whatever distortion inheres in this early 
presentation because of the necessity of breaking into the pattern some- 
where in order to describe it will be corrected by the end of the paper. 

The second difficulty is more fundamental and more serious. The 
physicists have much the same problem: “The fundamental difficulty 
of determining the place of an electron moving at a certain velocity is 
expressed in a general manner by the uncertainty relation originally 
formulated by Werner Heisenberg. This relation is characteristic of 
quantum physics and states among other things that the measurement 
of an electron’s velocity is inaccurate in proportion as the measurement 
of its position in space is accurate, and vice versa. It is not hard to 
discover the reason. We can determine the position of a moving 
electron only if we can see it and in order to see it we must illuminate 
it, i.e., we must allow light to fall on it. The rays falling on it im- 
pinge upon the electron and thus alter its velocity in a way which it is 
impossible to calculate. The more accurately we desire to determine the 
position of the electron, the shorter must be the light waves employed 
to illuminate it, the stronger will be the impact, and the greater the 
inaccuracy with which the velocity is determined.”” Max Planck, The 
Philosophy of Physics, trans. H. W. Johnston (New York, 1936), p. 58. 

So too, throwing light on the psychological stream of consciousness 
creates inaccuracies: to discuss a moment of consciousness as Sullivan 
does is to halt the flow and thus give an erroneous picture; to analyze 
the moment of consciousness forces “itemizing,” which fails to show 
the complex inter-relationships of the components of consciousness; 
but to describe merely the flow on the grounds that to halt it distorts 
the picture is equally bad because it results in only a partial picture. 

C. S. Lewis, in his diatribe against stream-of-consciousness writers, 
raises precisely this problem. First he inveighs against introspection: 

“The disorganized consciousness which it regards as specially real 
is in fact highly artificial. It is discovered by introspection—that is, by 
artificially suspending all the normal and outgoing activities of the 
mind and then attending to what is left. In that residuum it discovers 
no concentrated will, no logical thought, no morals, no stable senti- 
ments, and (in a word) no mental hierarchy. Of course not; for we 
have deliberately stopped all these things in order to introspect.” 
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Sullivan's description raises many problems. For example, 
if all these elements appear in the consciousness, how do they 
appear, how are they embodied; or, to put it another way, in 
what guise do they appear—how are they presented? For a 
while there was loud, if not widespread, support for the 
theory that thinking is the action of language mechanisms and 
that people think entirely or almost entirely in words. Watson 
expressed this thesis: 


Thinking is then largely a verbal process; occasionally 
expressive movements substitutable fee word movements 
(gestures, attitudes, etc.) enter in as part of the general 
stream of implicit activity.” 


And he denies the possibility of putting it into words: 

“For the very nature of such unfocused consciousness is that it is 
not attended to. Inattention makes it what it is. The moment you put 
it into words you falsify it. It is like trying to see what a thing looks 
like when you are not looking at it.’ C. S. Lewis, A Preface to Para- 
dise Lost (London, 1942), pp. 131-132. 

Although Lewis may not have intended it so, this argument is also 
directed against any attempt to discuss the psychological stream of 
consciousness. For the psychologist too depends heavily upon intro- 
spection for his knowledge of the stream of consciousness and must 
use language to describe his findings. And, indeed, many psychologists, 
impressed by the difficulties involved and fearful of possible resultant 
inaccuracies, avoid concepts like “consciousness” and “mind” like the 
plague; they prefer instead to adopt a behavioristic approach, dis- 
cussing what they can see and measure. Many psychologists are not 
behaviorists, however, and do deal directly with the stream of consci- 
ousness. We shall, therefore, examine what these psychologists have 
to say about both the components and the flow of the stream of 
consciousness fully conscious of the possible distortion involved. 

The problem of the distortion resulting from “putting the stream 
of consciousness into words” will be discussed later at some length, 
since it is an important difficulty in the simulation of the psychological 
stream of consciousness. 

17 J. B. Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Bebaviorist 
(Philadelphia, 1919), p. 104. 

Behaviorists today hold a more sophisticated view than that ex- 
pressed by Watson: “Because of . . . [the] inadequacies of introspec- 
tion, psychological operationism has been, since the beginning of be- 
haviorism in 1913, trying to substitute an operational definition of 
consciousness for the ostensive definition. Operationally consciousness 
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This theory, however, found little continued support, and 
within seven years Ogden was able to state unequivocally in 
his summary of “How We Think” that “words .. . are in- 
valuable 4e/ps in thinking; but they are not necessary to it.” 18 
The most recent publications tend to continue to support this 
point of view. Miller says, “We can conclude that thinking is 
not all done with words.” 1® And Vinacke says that “we 
think with our whole body.” 7° 

This point must be dealt with at length here because 
it is peculiarly important to a discussion of the stream-of- 
consciousness technique, If all thinking were done in language, 
an author could conceivably provide in a stream-of-conscious- 
ness passage an exact replica of what goes on in the mind. 
Because all thinking is not done in language, however, the 
author who uses the stream-of-consciousness technique must in 
effect translate one pattern into another, i.e., consciousness into 
language. In order to understand the problems involved, the 
techniques employed, and the success of the translation, there- 
fore, we must continue to examine the nature of consciousness 
and must also examine the nature of language. 


Wwe THEN may be said about the nature of conscious- 
ness? Sullivan indicates the multiplicity and complexity 
of the components involved. At the risk of distorting, we must 
organize these components somehow in order to talk about 
them. The method involving the least risk would seem to be 
to describe them just as the various schools of psychology 
claim to have found them. 


is discriminative behaviour. . . . If I am arguing intently with you 
while I put on my shoe and presently I find the shoe tied, I must 
have been conscious of the laces surely, even though now, not many 
seconds later, introspection leaves no trace in memory of the shoe- 
string perception.” Edwin A. Boring, “Consciousness,” Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 14th ed. 


18C. K. Ogden, The Meaning of Psychology (New York, 1926), 
p. 222. 


19 George A. Miller, Language and Communication (New York, 
1951), p. 236. 


20 Op. cit., p. 22. 
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The structuralists, under the banner of Wundt and Titch- 
ener, attempted to determine the elements of consciousness 
by introspection: 


Analysis of mental contents by this method seemed 
to reveal that all mental processes are composed of simple, 
irreducible elements, namely, sensations, affections, and 
images, each with characteristic dimensions, or “attri- 
butes.”” Sensations, the basic data arriving in the sense 
organs, and classified accordingly, are marked by specifi- 
able quality, e.g., cold, blue, salt, by intensity of a given 
amount, by variations in clearness, and by a given dura- 
tion. They are compounded into perceptions, following 
the laws of such a mixture. Similarly, affections, with their 
describable attributes, lacking the dimension of clearness, 
are compounded into feelings, or simple emotions. Images 

. are derived from sensations. They constitute the ele- 
ments of which ideas are composed and thus form the 
basic content of thought. The differences between sensa- 
tions and images grow out of their relationship, for an 
image has less distinctive quality, less intensity, and 
shorter duration than the corresponding sensation. 

The structuralists explained all thinking as the occur- 


rence of images, combining and recombining, according 
to requirements.*! 


The so-called Wiirzburg school, insisting that there could 


be imageless thought, approached the problem somewhat dif- 
ferently: ’ 


They contributed the concepts of task, set, and determin- 
ing tendency. According to the usual formulation, the 
task gives the subject a particular set, and this set influ- 
ences his associative sequence by means of unconscious 
determining tendencies that guide the process to its proper 
completion. . . . These concepts bear a very close resemb- 
lance to what we have called, in preceding chapters, con- 
textual constraints or associative connections. Determining 
tendencies must operate in the extemporaneous patching 
together of words in ordinary speech.?? 

31 Vinacke, op. cit., p. 47. 

22 Miller, op. cit., p. 225. 
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We need not here get involved in the controversy over image- 
less thought because: 


... it is essentially a futile debate. We may certainly ac- 
cept the reality of images and at the same time accept 
the facts uncovered by the exponents of imageless 


thought. Both are necessary for an understanding of 
thought.*5 


Part of the difficulty here is actually semantic. If we persist 
in thinking of the “contents” of consciousness or of how our 
thoughts are embodied, as our metaphoric language often 
seems to force us to do, we will persist in what may well be 


only a quibble; for we may actually think directly and not “in 
terms of” anything: 


We perceive objects directly, not through the intermedi- 
ary of “presentations,” “ideas,” or “sensations.” Similarly, 
we imagine objects directly, not through the intermediary 
of images, though images are present as an important part 
of the whole activity. In each of these two cases, we may 
assign an important part, though not all, of the activity 
to one or other of the sensory modalities. We may, how- 
ever, think a proposition, or (draw) an inference... in 
such a way that the activity in question falls within none 
of the sensory modalities; though in general such activity 
is accompanied by either perception or imagination. This 
would be a fair conclusion, stated in more modern terms, 


from the experiments of which those of the Wirzburg 
school are typical.?4 


In their war on “atomistic” psychology, the gestaltists have 
shown how one may perceive ‘‘directly’’ in K6hler's theory of 
isomorphism : 


The essence of isomorphism is that —— 


ascertained forms actually correspond to psychophysical 
forms. Psychophysical forms in the brain are viewed as 
not essentially different from the physical forms of in- 
organic nature.5 

3 Vinacke, op. cit., p. 52. 

4 George Humphrey, Thinking (New York, 1951), p. 129. 

*5 David Katz, Gestalt Psychology (New York, 1950), p. 55. 
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Perceptions and thoughts, then, may not be “embodied in” 
or “composed of” anything, but may simply be neural exci- 
tations or chemical changes; perhaps ‘the forms of experience 


correspond to recognizable physical forms in the nervous 
system.’” 26 


eo ARE by no means all of the attempts to explain the 
contents or functioning of consciousness or the aspects of 
consciousness. There are others—the code theory,?? for ex- 
ample—and the theory that "the entire output of our thinking 
machine consists of nothing but patterns of motor coordina- 
tion.” 28 Which of these theories, if any, will eventually prove 
“correct,"” I can not say, of course. I have discussed some of 
the major theories, however, to document the fact that the 
psychological stream of consciousness is not merely a string 
of words and that therefore what the stream-of-consciousness 
writer writes is not a transcription but a simulation of what 
occurs in the mind. The discussion serves at the same time to 
point out what it is that the stream-of-consciousness writer 
must simulate if he is to be convincing. In order to determine, 
therefore, the nature of what the stream-of-consciousness 
writer is simulating (consciousness), the difference between 
it and the medium in which he is attempting to simulate it 
(language), and the difhculties involved, we shall have to 
continue with our examination of consciousness, stopping on 
occasion to examine also the nature of language. 

Semanticists have been insisting for some time now that 
there is a fundamental difference between the world we live 
in and the language we use to describe it. For example, Kor- 
zybski says: 


. . that the common A-system and language which we 
have inherited from our primitive ancestors differ en- 
tirely in structure from the well-known and established 


26 Tbid., p. 55. 


27 R. W. Perry, “Neurology and the Mind-Brain Problem,’ Amer- 
ican Scientist, April 1952, p. 295. 


38 Ibid., pp. 297-298. 
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1933 structure of the world, ourselves and our nervous 
systems included.?® 


The world, our perception of it, and often our thinking about 
it are “structural,” ‘“‘multi-dimensional,” 3° whereas language 
is linear and additive. Perhaps an example will make the point 
more clearly. We are always highly amused at the episode in 
Alice in Wonderland in which Alice, talking to the grinning 
Cheshire cat, sees the cat slowly disappear while the grin re- 
mains. How could the grin be separated from the cat? It is 
preposterous. And yet that is exactly what our language does. 
In the sentence, “The cat grins,” we have done precisely the 
same thing—separated the cat from the grin. We were forced 
to do so because of the subject-predicate pattern of our lan- 
guage. As Lessing puts it, “the coexistence of the body comes 
into collision with the consecutiveness of language.” 31 


Some linguists have begun to take note of this problem: 
. . . Segmentation of nature is an aspect of grammar—one 
as yet little studied by grammarians. We cut . and or- 


ganize the spread and flow of events as we do largely 
because, through our mother tongue, we are parties to 
an agreement to do so, not because nature itself is seg- 
mented in exactly that way for all to see. . . . Thus English 
and similar tongues lead us to think of the universe as a 
collection of rather distinct objects and events correspond- 
ing to words. Indeed this is the implicit picture of classical 
physics and astronomy—that the universe is essentially a 
collection of detached objects of different sizes.3? 


But this is a problem that arises particularly with the Indo- 
European languages, not necessarily with language in general: 


. . some languages have means of expression—chemical 
combination, as I called it—in which the separate terms 
29 Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 3rd ed. (Lakeville, Conn., 


1948), p. 59. “A-system” means Aristotelian system; and 1933 is the 
time of the writing. 


30 These are Korbybski’s terms. 
*1 Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Laokoon (London, 1914), p. 101. 
32 Benjamin Lee Whorf, “Languages and Logic,” in Language, 
Thought, and Reality, John B. Carroll, ed. (New York, 1956), p. 240. 
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are not as separate as in English but flow together into 
plastic synthetic creations. Hence such languages, which 
do not paint the separate-object picture of the universe 
to the same degree as do English and its sister tongues, 
point toward possible new types of logic and possible new 
cosmical pictures... . 


Our Indian languages show that with a suitable gram- 
mar we may have intelligent sentences that cannot be 
broken up into subjects and predicates. Any attempted 
breakup is a breakup of some English translation or para- 
phrase of the sentence, not of the Indian sentence itself 33 


Perhaps some of the American Indian languages that Whorf 
writes about would be better adapted than are the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages to the work of the physicist—and to the prob- 
lems of the stream-of-consciousness novelist! At any rate, 
Whorf's analyses underline further the fact that reproducing 
“reality” in an Indo-European language is beset with difh- 
culties. 


* CTUALLY, what is being propounded here is in one way 
quite similar to Lessing’s argument in Laokoon about 
the proper subjects for painting and poetry: 


I reason thus: if it is true that painting and poetry in 
their imitations make use of entirely different means or 
symbols—the first, namely, of form and colour in space, 
the second of articulated sounds in time—if these symbols 
indisputably require a suitable relation to the thing sym- 
bolized, then it is clear that symbols arranged in juxta- 
position can only express subjects of which the wholes 
or parts exist in juxtaposition; while consecutive symbols 
can only express subjects of which the wholes or parts 
are themselves consecutive. 

Subjects whose whole or parts exist in juxtaposition 
are called bodies. Consequently, bodies with their visible 
properties are the peculiar subjects of painting. 

Subjects whose wholes or parts are consecutive are 


83 [bid., pp. 241-242. 
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called actions. Consequently, actions are the peculiar 

subject of poetry.%4 
Lessing is saying here what the semanticists say in a more 
technical way—that the perception or imagining of a body is 
structural, relational, multi-dimensional. The stream-of-consci- 
ousness writer must deal with this multi-dimensionality, how- 
ever, because unlike Lessing's poet he is not merely concerned 
with action but with bodies in action. Thus a stream-of-consci- 
ousness novelist tries to depict a multi-dimensional conscious- 
ness in the process of flow. 

It could be argued here that all novelists have always at- 
tempted to depict “reality.” But the problem is peculiarly 
acute for the stream-of-consciousness writer, for he is trying 
to simulate the effect of reality impinging upon the conscious- 
ness. Virginia Woolf, herself a stream-of-consciousness novel- 
ist, speaking of James Joyce, says: 


Let us record the atoms as they fall upon the mind in the 
order in which they fall, let us trace the pattern, how- 


ever disconnected and incoherent in appearance, which 
each sight or incident scores upon the consciousness.35 


Thus the stream-of-consciousness novelist tries to: 


. . . plumb the deeper levels of human nature, the fore- 
conscious, the subconscious, the depths where experience 
and awareness proceed not entirely or even mainly in a 
verbal medium, but are tactile and motile and visual and 
aural too.36 


Other novelists attempt rather to summarize the flow of 
consciousness than to simulate it and thus operate on a much 
higher level of abstraction. 

In order to reproduce reality, an author would have to 
have at his command a medium like the “‘feelies’’ in Brave New 
World, in which the audience sees, hears, smells, and feels 


Lessing, op. cit., p. 91. 


35 Virginia Woolf, The Common Reader (New York, 1948), p. 
213. 


36 A. A. Mendilow, Time and the Novel (London, 1952), p. 80 
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what the characters in the story experience. When the lovers 
on the screen kiss, the audience feels the sensation on their 
lips; 37 and when “a little love is made’’ on a bearskin, the 
audience feel “every hair . . . separately and distinctly.’ 58 
But since the novelist has only language at his command, he 
cannot reproduce reality. The stream-of-consciousness writer, 
however, tries to simulate reality, to give the impression to 
the reader that he is receiving the raw data of consciousness 
as they arrive in the mind of the character. 


HE PROBLEM of the stream-of-consciousness novelist thus 

begins to take shape: how can he simulate multi-dimen- 
sional reality in a linear, additive medium. A few examples 
of how the nature of language similarly complicates under- 
takings in other fields may help to underline the problem. The 
physicist runs into this difficulty: 


Another way of describing the revolution in physics 
is to say that key nouns have changed into verbs—to 
move, to act, to happen. What moves and acts, physicists 
do not care; ‘“matter’’ to them means “to matter,” to 
make a difference. But our language is still geared to ex- 
press ‘‘states of being’’ rather than processes.3® 


James encounters a similar difficulty at the beginning of his 
chapter on “The Stream of Thought” : 


If we could say in English “it thinks,” as we say “it rains” 
or “it blows,” we should be stating the fact most simply 
and with the minimum of assumption. As we cannot, we 
must simply say that thought goes on.* 


Lowes nods at several such difficulties in The Road to Xanadu. 
At the beginning of the book, as he prepares to plumb the 
“deep well’ of Coleridge's imagination, he warns: 


Above all . . . , it may not be forgotten that we are 


387 Aldous Huxley, Brave New World (New York, 1950), p. 200. 
38 Tbid., pp. 200-201. 


39 Herbert J. Muller, Science and Criticism (New Haven, 1943), 
p. 97 (footnote). 


4° James, Psychology, pp. 224-225. 
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disengaging the strands of an extremely complex web. 
. . . It is not a gratuitous precaution, therefore, to repeat 
that in the paragraphs which follow the whole story is 
not being told at once.*! 


When he examines the components of the dream that led to 
“Kubla Kahn,” he says: 


That Coleridge was conscious of constituent elements in 
the entrancing spectacle that rose before him . . . I do 
not for a moment believe . . . The cluster of images so 
caught together had coalesced like light, and neither the 
links which we have been at such pains to discover, nor 
the several images which we have sedulously disengaged 
were present as such (we may be sure) to consciousness 
at all.42 


And, analyzing one of his own associations, he discusses 
separately its several strands, but adds in parentheses: 


. although in reality the strands of recollections were 
simultaneously interweaving like a nest of startled 
snakes . . .48 

Physicists, psychologists, literary critics—their difficulties with 
language because of its very nature help us to understand the 
almost insurmountable problem facing the novelist who tries 
to simulate the stream of consciousness. 


* DISCUSSING the nature of language, we should take notice 
of one more point made by Korzybski. He outlines the 
levels of abstraction leading to speech as follows: 


(1) the event, or scientific object, or the submicroscopic 
physico-chemical processes, (2) the ordinary object manu- 
factured from the event by our lower nervous centres, 
(3) the psychological centres, and (4) the verbal defini- 
tion of the term.*4 


#1 James Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston, 1927), 
pp. 55-56. Lowes attributes the difficulty to “the limitations of our 
finite minds.” 


42 Ibid., p. 405. 
43 Ibid., pp. 429-430. 


* Alfred Korzybski, Selections from Science and Sanity (Lakeville, 
Conn., 1948), p. 179. 
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If this is the process by which atoms of experience, falling 

upon the mind, come finally to find expression in words, it 

is actually impossible to ‘record the atoms as they fall’ or to 

“trace the pattern,” since language is the fourth step in a 

process, the first three steps of which are preverbal. 
Mendilow summarizes the problem very neatly: 

Language cannot convey non-verbal experience; being 
successive and linear, it cannot express simultaneous ex- 
periences ; being composed of separate and divisible units, 
whether of words or groups of words, it cannot reveal the 
unbroken flow of the process of living. Reality cannot be 
expressed or conveyed—only the illusion of it.* 


A stream-of-consciousness novelist, therefore, can not pre- 
sent the psychological stream of consciousness to his readers. 
At best, he can only simulate it. Thus a successful stream-of- 
consciousness novelist is a master of illusion. He gives us 
the impression of four dimensions by means of one. He simu 
lates the whole by using only one of its parts. 


*5 Mendilow, of. cit., p. 81. 





GENERAL SEMANTICS AND 
THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


WILFRED F. CROFT * 


sete in using general semantics in teaching at differ- 
ent levels of formal education has seemed to indicate 
the value of extensional methods in assisting the student to 
gain a clearer understanding of subject matter as well as an 
increased awareness of its relationship to life. One of the 
greatest opportunities to do this is in the study of general 
science. This is so because of (1) the nature of the material 
involved, varying from first order observations to theoretical 
formulations based on high level abstractions, and (2) the 
methodological relationship between the foundations of gen- 
eral semantics and science. 

The main goal of a general science program is to introduce 
the student not to the mechanics of scientific investigation but 
to the basic methodological approach the scientist uses. 

Usually the student is not exposed to scientific training 
early in life. He learns to approach his problems in a manner 
imposed upon him by the way his associates conceptualize 
these problems—a manner imposed by the use of everyday 
language. This evaluative method becomes rigidly internalized 
before he is introduced to the methodology of science. The 
rigidity of these earlier learned methods, as well as the 
equally important unawareness of their existence, makes it 
extremely difficult in most cases for the student to understand 
the nature of scientific thought—the goal of the general science 
program. There is an inconsistency between the two methods; 
and, because the system already internalized has as its base a 
two-valued, one-or-the-other orientation, the student “knows” 

* Presented at the International Conference on General Semantics, 


Mexico City, August 1958. Mr. Croft is instructor in the science de- 
partment, Central Connecticut State College, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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that only one way can be the right way and rejects the un- 
familiar. If, through the use of an extensional (general 
semantic) approach, a multi-valued, non-aristotelian prob- 
ability based orientation can be brought about, the student 
learns to deal with his everyday problems in a much more 
consistent and accurate manner. Also, the application of these 
same new evaluative habits to the study of general science 
becomes “‘natural,’” and new systems, patterned after the fa- 
miliar operational structure, are easily adopted. 


ITH THIS HYPOTHESIS in mind, an introductory experi- 

ment in the use of general semantic principles in teach- 
ing ninth grade general science was conducted. An attempt 
was made through extensional techniques to center the pro- 
gram around a modern non-aristotelian approach and to help 
the student to become aware of the possible results. Exten- 
sional methods were used not only in teaching but also in 
aspects of the student's life that were brought into the associa- 
tion with him—a treating of the organism-as-a-whole in an 
environment-as-a-whole. 

Through their own elementary investigations, students en- 
deavored to approach an understanding of scientific methods 
on an operational level. Science was considered as a unified 
area, drawing from individual fields as necessary to fit in with 
the student's progress in the understanding of the basic 
method of scientific approach. An attempt was made to reduce 
inference proneness and to guide students to become more 
aware of the differences in things, the use of names as de- 
scriptive labels, non-identity between the object and the name, 
the limited nature of words when used to describe things, the 
multiordinality of terms depending upon the level of investi- 
gation, projection, and the abstractive process used in selecting 
what was to be said in describing things. 

The experiment was conducted in a vocational technical 
school, with the 112 students divided into four classes. 1.Q.’s 
ranged between 70 and 125, as indicated in Table 1. 

Free expression was allowed in all class discussions. Al- 
though a few students took advantage of this, it was of basic 
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TABLE 1 





Intelligence Test 
Scores 


| Mean Median 





| 91.3 91 





125-87 


— 
B 
C 32. | 103-85 
D 


= | 22 | 98-70 


importance as a part of the approach to scientific investigation 
and evaluation of the observations made by different indi- 
viduals. 


Ox of the first steps toward a simple experiment involving 
principles of general semantics, as well as an elementary 
lesson in scientific observation and evaluation, was made by 
requesting students to bring a small piece of blue cloth or 
paper to class. Only about one-third of each class responded, 
but there were sufficient samples to indicate that there were 
many different shades of blue. An experimental situation was 
established and the purpose, procedure, observed data and 
conclusions were placed on the blackboard by the group. 

A student pointed out that the samples were all made 
differently on purpose when the material was fabricated, and 
furthermore, even if they were different shades of blue, this 
made no difference—blue was blue. Another student was 
quick to question this statement as contradictory. How could 
he say that the shades of blue were different but still say that 
blue was blue? This was resolved by deciding that it all de- 
pended upon what was meant by blue—a full range of color 
within the limits of certain wave lengths of light, or one 
particular shade as indicated by a specifically measured wave 
length. There was a difference depending on the degree of 
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generalization used. Blue, was not blue,. Different blues 
in clothing, pictures on the bulletin board, etc., were all noted 
—no two were the same. Someone commented that the sky 
was blue. Further investigation indicated that near the horizon 
the sky appeared to be a very light blue and changed to a 
darker blue directly overhead. The degree of difference in 
color also varied with atmospheric conditions. Many students 
were amazed at the difference and some noted the gradual 
change, making an unlimited number of different blues. Some 
said that they never “knew” that the sky appeared different, 
with respect to the shade of blue, at different points in the 
sky. It was pointed out that we come to “know’’ some things 
by noticing or becoming aware of the things around us. 
Several students commented that this might be true, but 
that different people had different experiential backgrounds 
and therefore could notice different things. Further discussion 
brought the observation that even in the same situation, differ- 
ent things are abstracted from the overall event by various 
individuals. This selective feature was illustrated by a simple 
experiment. Each student closed his eyes, listened carefully 
and picked out al/ of the sounds he heard during a one minute 
period, and then listed the sounds he thought he had heard. 
These were compared by listing the names of some of the 
sounds abstracted by different students on the blackboard. It 
was found that there was a wide variation in the sounds noted 
by each student. Students also learned that it is sometimes 
necessary to question the accuracy of an observation and to be 
careful not to project individual feelings into the experiment. 
Students made statements such as, “I heard George's pencil 
drop on the floor,” and “I heard an automobile going around 
the corner,” or “I heard the teacher walk across the room.” 
A few students were quick to challenge these statements. How 
could they tell they had heard George’s pencil if they had their 
eyes closed? In the second example, maybe it was a truck and 
not an automobile, and how could they be sure that it was 
going around the corner? In the third instance, it could have 
been a student and not the teacher walking across the room. 
In all cases the student's reply, “Well, I thought . . .” or “It 
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sounded to me like . . .” indicated his projected assumptions. 

Lessons such as these were not pointed out to the students, 
and they were allowed to extract from the situations whatever 
they desired. 


— FIRST DISCUSSIONS in a particular field of science were 
in geology. Several widely different and unusual rock 
samples were provided, and students were encouraged to bring 
in any rock samples they found. As discussions progressed, 
differences in rocks were noted and it was seen how they could 
be classified into the three main groups of igneous, sedimen- 
tary, and metamorphic for convenience in explaining the ways 
in which they had been formed. The name was just a short- 
hand method of describing the process that had taken place 
in forming the rock. The previous discussions in differences 
between things were remembered and some students pointed 
out that there were many differences within these major 
classifications. The large amount of igneous rock near the 
school afforded a means of easily showing the “infinite” 
range of differences within this group. Closer inspection indi- 
cated that all of the many samples in this group had the 
common feature of being made up of visible particles or 
crystals of different minerals. They all seemed to have es- 
sentially the same predominant minerals in them but in 
varying quantities and in crystals of different sizes. It be- 
came apparent that these rocks all had the same structural 
pattern but that there were unlimited variations within the 
limits of this structure. They were the same but yet they were 
different—depending upon the level of investigation. It was 
found that it would be much easier to talk about some of these 
differences or sub-groups if they could be “labeled” with 
names. Students were assigned the task of finding out if any 
such names had been assigned by geologists and, if so, on 
what descriptive basis. It was found that names were assigned 
depending upon grain size of the constituent minerals and 
the predominance of light or dark colored minerals. 

Class “B’’ was the first to note that it would be impossible 
to assign a name to every different sample because there were 
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untold combinations of grain size, predominant mineral con- 
tent and trace mineral content, and no two samples were 
exactly the same. The first approach toward: an operational 
definition came here by asking the student who made the 
observation how the samples could be described. He answered 
that it would be necessary to describe completely the indi- 
vidual sample. Another student pointed out that it would be 
impossible to describe it fully. It was decided that it was 
usually unnecessary in everyday discussions to describe things 
in that much detail and whenever it was necessary the best 
method would be to look at the actual sample or a picture of 
it. It did not occur to the students that a picture presented 
only one means of perception as well as only the preselected 
view or views of the sample, until these facts were pointed 
out. It was concluded that no two rocks are ever the same 
even though the same name is used to classify them for dis- 
Cussion purposes. The name is used to indicate a certain 
group with arbitrarily established limits—granite, is not gran- 
ite,, and granite, changes with time. This same approach 
was used in discussions concerning other phases of geological 
science. This afforded an excellent means of pointing out the 
process nature of all things even where an extremely long 
period of time is required for observable changes to take place. 


{ pom WORK introduced students to a scientific method of 
investigation. They were collecting specimens, gathering 
data through observation and arriving at conclusions based 
upon the results of their own observations. Also, they were 
learning some of the facts of this branch of science. During 
the year this same approach was used in simple investigations 
in biology, meteorology, and astronomy as well as geology. 
Opportunities to apply these principles to the students’ every- 
day problems continuously presented themselves in a wide 
variety of forms. 

The students’ inability to visualize certain relationships 
became more evident as these relationships became more ab- 
stract in nature. As investigations progressed, many questions 
concerning guided missiles, earth satellites and outer space 
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were asked as well as more basic questions involving gravity 
and the motion of bodies in space. Some students were unable 
to understand why objects and people on the other side of 
the earth are not really “upside-down.” With their anthro- 
pomorphically centered orientation, they were unable to visua- 
lize any point of reference other than one within their own 
immediate sphere of perception. The basic problem existed 
in the rigidly internalized linguistic formulations the student 
used unconsciously to project animistic, organismic or teleo 
logical attributes into the phenomenon being considered. This 
linguistic trap prevented him from making any approach other 
than that contained within the structure of this system. Be- 
cause of this very basic problem, considerable explanation 
was necessary in an attempt to point out why it was difficult 
for him to understand the occurrence of the process he was 
questioning. For example, the question, “What makes it fall?” 
is worded in a way that indicates a causal relationship and 
because of the nature of our language, requires an answer that 
names the power, law or thing that wills or causes or makes 
the object fall. The standard answer for this question is, 
“Gravity makes it fall.” Such an answer only serves to 
strengthen the already rigidly internalized concepts and does 
not aid the student in understanding the modern formulations 
concerning moving bodies in space. Our commonly used texts 
do not help as they continue the use of such elementalistic 
non-sense. 

In attempting to help the students visualize such abstract 
relationships several devices were used. Substitute words or 
phrases were used for any word that indicated an anthro- 
pomorphic point of reference. For example, “up,” “down,” 
“rise,” “fall,” etc. were replaced by “movement in x direction.” 
Quantifying terms and operational definitions were used. In 
the discussions concerning gravity and objects on the opposite 
side of the earth, maps were reoriented by placing them on 
the floor or “upside-down” on wall hangers. A very useful 
device was a metal globe removed from its pedestal. By 
using small magnetized tacks, “objects” or “people” could 
be placed on the “earth” which then could be oriented in any 
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desired position with respect to any frame of reference. “Up- 
side-down,”” “fall,” etc. was seen to “exist” only within the 
individual’s means of expression. 

In all discussions language was made as extensional and 
descriptive of the process nature of all things as possible. In 
introducing new words or names of objects or phenomena, a 
form was used that indicated the non-identity between the 
name and the event. For example, in introducing the name 
assigned to a particular kind of rock, the statement, “Geologists 
have named this type of rock basalt,” was used in preference 
to, “This zs basalt.” In discussing gravitational phenomena, 
the word “gravity” was introduced by stating that, “We call 
the mutual force of attraction between bodies gravity,” in- 
stead of using the usual form that starts with, “Gravity is the 
force that...” 


(on EXPERIMENT was far too short to make other than a 
very limited evaluation. It would be a fallacy to make 
any all-encompassing generalizations attributing the observed 
changes in the students (abstractions made by the investigator) 
to any one condition. Every part of the program, individually 
and collectively, served its purpose in contributing to the pro- 
gressive changes that occurred. However, in considering the 
short-term effects upon the student-as-a-whole and upon his 
work in general science, it appears that even the limited ap- 
proach made to the introduction and use of these principles 
has assisted many of the students in gaining a better under- 
standing of a scientific method of evaluation and in finding 
a better means of approaching their own individual problems. 

The high degree of inference proneness prevalent at the 
beginning of the experiment was decreased significantly in all 
classes except the one with the lowest I.Q. The awareness of 
differences, as well as the awareness of the projection and 
abstracting processes, appears to have been increased for quite 
a few students. However, they tend to retain their two-valued, 
elementalistic orientation. The basic problem in this area seems 
to be the unawareness of the underlying assumptions inherent 
in their method of talking about their interpretations of their 
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surroundings. Also, most students still seem to identify the 
word or name with the process or object on the unspeakable 
level. 

The work done in this investigation was only preliminary. 
Answers to the many questions arising out of such work can 
be obtained only through continuing research in this field. 


TO A LOVER UNABLE TO UNDERSTAND 
MY POETRY 


That there should be a closeness far from speech 
Is not the wonder; coming together 

Can be a quiet place no voice could find, 
Compassless before the mind. 


But, having been together in that way 

Of ways where talk is nothing real, 

That the weakness of an unfamiliar word 
Could separate us, seems absurd. 


RUTH BERMANT SCULT 
Watertown, Massachusetts 





THE WRITER’S ITCH (IV): 
How To Make Something 
Out of Nothing 


MARTIN MALONEY * 


Ts BEGIN WITH, data have no logic of their own. Or, to put 
the matter in other terms, anyone can look at Ma Joad, 
but nobody but Steinbeck knows what to make of her. 


¢ Or, anybody can look at himself, but who but Shake- 
speare comes up with Hamlet? 
And what is the truth about human data? 


e The truth is that no human being ever achieves the 
ultimate logic which informs all data. 


¢ The truth is that nobody ever told the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 


Hence, literature, which presents to human beings an in- 
definitely extended series of logics for explaining the data of 
human experience 


. . some better, some worse 
. . Some you can understand, some you can’t 
. some you like, some you don’t. 


But all logics. Or, coherent and consistent insights into 
experience, if you like the language of contemporary criticism. 


Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! THE MAIN 
SHOW IS ABOUT TO BEGIN! ONLY TEN 
CENTS. THE TENTH PART OFA.... 


* Professor of radio and television, School of Speech, Northwestern 
University ; at present visiting professor of speech at Stanford University 
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ONE MILLION BEAUTIFUL DANCING GIRLS! 
ONE MILLION! AND FOR ONLY TEN CENTS! 
ONE THIN .... THE TENTH PART OF A 


Wanta know what went with Jason and Medea? 

Check that Euripedes. 

Wanta see what happened to M. Jourdain and his one 
million dancing girls . . . one million? Borrow the spectacles 
of Moliére. 

Wanta know how come Quixote, Chuzzlewit, Lieutenant 
Henry borrow the eyeballs of Cervantes, Dickens, Hemming- 
way . . . and the nervous systems and the words and the skill? 

And that’s not all. Bothered by 


CuHaos! CHaAos! CHAos! CHaAos! 


Investigate the ordered, planned, constructed, good, bad, 
indifferent—but controlled—words of 


DosTOEVSKI, JOYCE, AESCHYLUS, BYRON, 
MACAULAY, FAULKNER, MENCKEN, KEATS, 
CELINE, TWAIN, WooLFr, WOLFE, ET 
CETERA. 


You may not know where you're going, but you can find 
out about Huck Finn, Stephen Dedalus, /a belle dame sans 
merci... . and who knows? Maybe, after all, you're really 
Electra in bobby-sox, or a small-scale Raskolnikov. Or at least, 
as Sandburg says, maybe you get some hints and mystery 
answers. 

Well. 


Win is the writer's perennial problem? To find some 
sort of formal structure in language which will convey 
the insight, or logic, which he has perceived. 

Note: Every living human being perceives life in terms of 
a pattern; or rather, in terms of a variety of patterns. Psy- 
chologists tell us that no one perceives anything, from a ham 
sandwich to pigeons on the grass to the ultimate mushroom 
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cloud, without organizing this perception within some mean- 
ingful framework. 

Writers, as we have noted before, have more frameworks 
within which to perceive the sandwich, the birds, the glowing 
cloud; they are able to develop perceptions of these matters 
not available to the non-writer; they are able to talk about 
these perceptions in many interesting and useful ways. 

It is this last matter which concerns us. 

Form in writing is largely a matter of being able to talk 
about the form one perceives. But how to do this? This ques- 
tion brings us to 

A SocraTic DIALOGUE ON 
TRADITIONAL PERCEPTIONS OF FORM. 

(Enter Socrates briskly, followed —less briskly by a 

chorus of middle-aged Athenian youths.) 


= WORLD AS CHINESE BOXES. Do we not see the world 
and men and cities as wholes—as self-contained, self- 
sufficient units? 
CHorus: We do, we do. 
And when, with effort, we force ourselves to see some con- 
nections, some relationships, among these units, how do we 
perceive these relationships? 


CHorus: We do not know, O Socrates. 


Well, then, I'll tell you. We see them as part-to-whole re- 
lationships. We imagine the world to be made up, ultimately, 
of tiny building blocks, indivisible units, called atoms. 


CuHorus: Surely you are wrong, O Socrates. 
Don't you ever read the newspapers? 

Don't interrupt me. I'll get around to that directly. As I 
was saying, take enough atoms, of various kinds, group them 
together, and you get an apple, which is another unit, having 
a wholeness of its own. 

CuHorus: But what about the apple tree, O Socrates? 
You remember: the apple tree, the singing 
and coe 
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Quiet. Take other atoms, more of them, and different from 
the first, group them together, and you get a man. Take so 
many apples, so many men, so much earth and stone, and you 
get a city. Ten cities equal one civilization. There is nothing 


beyond that. 


CuHorus: Nothing. 


Well, hardly anything. What I would like to show you is 
a habit of perception, which sees life as a nest of Chinese 
boxes, the greater unities containing the less, the less containing 
the lesser still, until finally we reach the atom, the indivisible 
unit. 


‘CHorus: Now about that atom.... 


I have heard about that atom, and also about Bohr and 
Fermi and Einstein and E = mc*. I disapprove heartily of all 
of them, for they have made it very clear, I am afraid, that our 
universe-as-a-nest-of-boxes concept is only a fiction after all, 
and not a law of nature. 

This makes life harder for writers, much harder. Must a 
story have a beginning, middle, and end—a unity? No, it 
need not; but if it does not have, it must have another sort of 
structure, more conformable to the world of Einstein, Fermi, 
et al. And what is this structure like? 

Page J. Joyce, G. Stein, V. Woolf, and others of that ilk. 

And there is still no reason why a story should not have a 
conventional unity, a character, a conventional consistency, a 
sentence, a conventional grammatical completeness. 

Perhaps as a writer you yearn for the good old days, when 
the world was red and yellow and green, and a knowledge of 
the world progressed from the greater unit to the lesser, like 
shelling peas. 

If so, write it that way, and may heaven bless you. 


CuHorus: Now, O Socrates, we understand the whole 
problem of unity. 


Then you're ahead of me. But let us go on to other per- 
ceptions of form. 
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7 WORLD AS MOVEMENT. Do we not also perceive things, 
or at least some things, as having a time dimension? 


CHorus: We do, we do. 


You people are becoming a little tiresome. Nevertheless, 
you are right. We understand that our Chinese boxes existed 
an hour ago, and that they exist now. But this is rather naive, 
to say the least of it. 


CHorus: Whom are you calling naive? 


Whom. I meant simply that you, of course, perceive events 
in a much more sophisticated way than this. 


CHorus: Oh. 


You perceive events as having a continuity, a flow, like 
T. Wolfe's river; you perceive that things are not things, but 
events, a pattern of movement never repeating, never the same, 
always becoming and never being, out of darkness into dark- 
ness. 

CuHorus: Do we really? 

You do. And moreover, having read Whitehead, you know 
that writers—like all other human beings—are spiked on an 
eternal dilemma. For to speak of the world as a constant be- 
coming seems impossible: if nothing is ever the same twice, 
how do we talk about it—in what forms? The very notion is 
a denial of form. 

And yet the familiarities we perceive, the familiarities of 
structure and content, are surely... . 

Cuorus: We perceive, O Socrates, that you are up to 
your old tricks again. 

How? 

CuHorus: You are about to claim that writers are liars. 


So Iam. And the best of them are deliberate and conscious 
ones. In this case, their lies are a sort of compromise: to recog- 
nize, in the forms of what they write, the facts of change and 
complexity, and still to fix and order the data of life so that 
they become recognizable, meaningful, liveable-with. . . . 

Cuorus: A vile phrase. 
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True. But I do not retract it. To state this compromise, 
to express this dilemma, is a great work. 


CuHorus: And how do they do it, O Socrates? 


Mechanically, and most simply, by creating rhythmic forms. 
A rhythm of any sort surely expresses movement or flow, while 
the regularities within it tend to suggest the fixing of exper- 
ience. 


CHorus: Well, well. 


A rhythm may be created out of the contrast between any 
two unlike forms, provided they are shown as occurring more 
or less regularly within a time sequence. Stressed and un- 
stressed syllables, curves and angles, noise and silence: all may 
become rhythmic if arranged in time. 


CuHorus: We are speechless at this extraordinary ob- 
servation, O Socrates. 

And about time. Now there are other principles of form 

which we might discuss: the world unpredictable—for surely 


a contrasting form prevents our regularities from becoming too 
monotonous; the world over and over and over again—for 
repetition is a comforting if not precisely truthful form. . . . 


CuHorus: You do not believe, O Socrates, that history 
repeats itself? 

Bah. It is possible for historians to talk about different 
events as if they were the same, that’s all. The Spenglers, the 
Toynbees, the Trevelyans, and Macaulays think themselves 
superior to Herodotus, the Father of Historical Lies; and so 
they are. They have perfected and elaborated his techniques in 
an amazing way. They... . 

But you have now succeeded in confusing me completely. 
Let me see. I wish now to talk about: 


HE WORLD OF SIX-OF-ONE. Or the world of even-Stephen. 
Or of one for you and one for me. In short, a world in- 
formed by a principle of even-handed justice. 


CHORUS: Justice? 
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You heard me. Do we perceive the world, as a rule, as a 
place in which the punishment fits the crime? 


CHorus: We should like to, O Socrates. Or maybe 
we shouldn't. For if, as Hamlet and the 
Bible alike remark, our punishments really 
fitted our crimes, who would stay out of 
jail? 
Obstructionists. Deviationists. 


CHorus: Take it easy. We will go so tar as to say 
we perceive the world in such a way that we 
fear that the punishment may fit the crime. 
Now, pray continue. 


Oh, all right. In short, we are likely to believe, until the 
applications of the concept become too personal, that a prin- 
ciple of justice, a kind of elaborate and subtle balance, obtains 
in nature. Act balances with act; movement complements 


movement; the apple blossom balances the bee, as the metal 
weight balances the sugar in the grocer’s scales. Crudely or 
delicately, obviously or subtly, justice prevails: a child balances 
the swinging weight of a planet, and a breath exhaled in Siam 
counterweights the cold wind which blows between stars. 


CuHorus: You are simply showing off now. 
Nothing of the sort. I am plagiarizing the divine Leonardo, 
who scrawled in the margins of his notebooks the poem: O 
Thy immutable justice, Thou First Mover! 


CHorus: Very well. We have nothing against 
Leonardo. 

Now this perception, too, is mirrored in the balances of 
writing: in a sequence of three similarly structured phrases, 
in a movement from canto to counterweighted canto, in a bal- 
ance of voices, instruments, colors, motivations. In all his 
work, is not the writer attentive to justice—unlike the Navajo 
craftsman, who introduces always a flaw into the form of his 
work, lest he create a perfect design and the heavens crack? 
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Bolder than the Indian, does he not cry out, “Fiat justicia, ruat 
coelum”’? 


CuHorus: Latin. And on top of all that spotty rhetoric, 
too. How vulgar. 


Stick around. You ain’t seen nothin’ yet. I am about to 
attack. ... 


CHorus: And we are sure that “‘attack’’ is the correct 
term. 


To attack my last principle of form, viz.: 


HE WORLD AS SWING. I confess to begin with, that I know 
little about this matter. 
CHorus: What? 

I ignore you. Therefore, I shall resist temptation, and be 
brief. Some time since, perhaps during the Middle Ages, men 
perceived the universe as form, as structure: the great parts 
balancing the little parts, man set against the stars, balance and 
contrast and repetition, and all moving under the hand of God. 
And in all this perfection of design-in-motion, they felt some- 
thing, a kind of form nearly indescribable but not imper- 
ceptible, a kind of economy and appropriateness and joyous- 
ness in the whole pattern, for which they made up a name: 
harmony. The term means, I suppose, the music of perfect 
form—the sound made by planets and atoms and men as they 
execute their ordered movements through the mind of God. 

In our less knowledgeable day, we have lost most of this 
understanding, but have retained the feeling for harmony, 
which we express vulgarly in the statement. . . . 


CuHorus: It don’t mean a thing if it ain’t got that 
swing. 
Precisely. How you achieve that swing, I cannot tell you. 
Nevertheless, almost anyone can tell, unmistakably, when you 
have achieved it. And when you haven't. 


END OF SOCRATES DIALOGUE ON ForM. 
(Exeunt Socrates and Chorus, pursued by the reader.) 
(To be continued.) 
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CREATIVITY AND 
GUIDANCE IN THE FINE ARTS 


LADISLAS SEGY * 


ie THE sTuDY of fine arts, we often meet the contention 
that an artist or art trend has been influenced by other 
artists or art movements. Such an opinion is frequently based 
on a superficial resemblance in style or subject-matter. It 
may, therefore, misinterpret the artist's authentic contribu- 
tion. Different sorts of investigations are required for an 
understanding of influence in the arts. We shall deal briefly 
with some of them here. 


An Artist’s Earlier and Later W orks 


VA/ HEN WE COMPARE an artist’s earlier and later works, 
we can often detect clear differences between the two 
periods. The usual assumption is that, while an artist's work 
may change in accord with his personality and outlook on life, 
if his work follows his psychic development, it will reflect 
certain invariant elements which display his continuing real 
self (what the Zen calls the “natural self’). Hence, what- 
ever changes occur will only be variations on a dominant 
theme. This theme—an expression of the core of the artist's 
personality—manifests itself as clearly as handwriting. 
Consequently, when there are marked and striking dif- 
ferences between one style and another in the same artist, 
we are impelled to ask about the conditions under which 
such drastic changes occur. For example, after Van Gogh 
* Director of the Segy Gallery (of African Art), New York City, 
and author of African Sculpture Speaks, African Art Studies, and 
African Sculpture. Mr. Segy wrote “Art Appreciation and Projection,” 
ETC., XII, 23-32, and “Plastic Aspects of African Sculpture,” ETC., 


XIV, 185-202, as well as many other articles in scholarly journals of 
Europe and the United States. 
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came to Paris, he fell under the influence of the French Im- 
pressionists and abandoned the style he developed in Holland. 
Later, in the South of France, he moved from the teaching of 
the Impressionists to his own personal style. Between Holland 
and France, then, there was an “‘outside influence’; but be- 
tween Paris and Arles his own personal discoveries in nature 
and self guided his development. 

If we can perceive significant differences among several 
periods of the same artist and be confident that they are not 
commensurate with the natural development of his person- 
ality, we may look to an outside influence for an explanation. 
Perhaps a specific, striking work of art was the agent which 
effected changes in the artist's products. But such matters 
are very complex. Among other things, we need to know 
what contacts the artist had. Moreover, such an influence 
may be based on various factors: the assimilation of a concept, 
the adoption of an element of style, the use of certain forms, 
similarity in subject-matter, or the use of certain materials or 
techniques. 


(: EXAMPLE of a contention about influence based on 
similarity in technique may suffice. Art historian and 
novelist, André Malraux, argues that Jackson Pollock, an in- 
novator in recent American art, was influenced by Jean 
Fautrier, Wols (Wolfgang Schultze), and André Masson. 
Not only is his statement unfounded, but it flies in the face 
of the fact that, as early as 1942, Max Ernst exhibited in 
New York paintings which were created by the so-called 
“drip” technique, the manner of Pollock's painting in 1946. 
More important than the question of influence on Pollock, 
however, is the fact that, since he first consistently used this 
technique, anyone who employed it after 1947 exposed him- 
self to the charge that he had been influenced by Pollock. 
Artists and art critics are just as liable to the fallacy of post 
hoc ergo propter hoc as anyone else. 

When we study a work of art, we usually do not have, 
either at hand or in memory, the whole body of an artist's 
work. Comparisons between his past and present periods is 
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thus impossible. Generally, we face his product without 
knowing anything about him, although something in it may 
recall another artist’s contribution or the works of some 
earlier art period. 

In addition to this visual or formal approach to the art 
object, we should like to have some factual information 
about the artist’s development. Sometimes such data con- 
firm our visual judgment about influence. At other times, 
they indicate the possibility of artistic influence but we are 
unable to detect it at a visual level. This sort of influence— 
one which has been rather thoroughly absorbed by an artist 
will be the chief object of our attention. 


What Makes a Style Unique? 
VA HeN an artist has been influenced, it generally means 


that he did not possess sufficient resourcefulness and 
creativity to produce independently a unique style. To be 
what one is and to discover the appropriate expression of 
one’s real self are nuclear problems for the artist. Both en- 
deavors are beset by many obstacles and perils. Not only 
must the artist probe the recesses of his soul, which are often 
protected by rigid pretense and heavy defense-mechanisms, 
but he must also carry an urgent war against external pres- 
sures to conform. The innumerable invitations to submit to 
convention are attractive, for they promise acceptance and 
success. Daring to join the company of those who are “‘con- 
demned to be free’ (Sartre) is agonizing heroism. In it, 
however, we find the heart of the authentic artist. 

The authentic artist has no other alternative. Either he 
pays the price and becomes a hero, or he abdicates authentic 
artistic existence. When he seizes the self-knowledge which 
results from self-analysis and crucifies prudential reason and 
reward, his style will be unique, as will be his personality. To 
be what one is, is to be unique. But this demands frank self- 
appraisal and the courage to be, in face of the hot and heavy 
pressures from the dreary many. 

From the inner sanctuary of the self, a prophetic voice 
proclaims what the artist must be and say. He is constrained 
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from within to spend the wealth of his soul. The treasure be- 
comes the content of his work. That elemental creative energy 
spurting from the roots of his being cannot be influenced, if 
he is to reveal himself. Spontaneously, it breaks through 
every external barricade to self-expression. 


Wie WE ATTEND to uniqueness in artistic style, the ac- 
cent must be placed on the free expression of the cre- 
ative energies of the psyche. But Dionysus must, of course, be 
held in balance by Apollo. The Promethean energies within 
must spend themselves in form, that is, in structures character- 
ized by some kind of coherence and unity. Nor can we forget 
that the artistic life is a “‘becoming,’’ not an “arrival.” Just 
as the creative personality continually exercises the courage to 
be free, even from one’s past self, the artist's work displays a 
development which reflects the personal pilgrimage toward 
complete self-knowledge. In both cases, however, the trans- 
formations are a development of a specific core of being. The 
differences are rooted in and understood by an underlying 
vital unity. 

While the true artist is an incarnation of freedom, he is 
nevertheless attuned to the vibrations of his time (Zeitgeist). 
The self and the non-self are in resonance. Although he feels 
intensely his own problems and energies, he is able to elevate 
his self-knowledge to the level of the “universal human con- 
dition.” Through the concreteness of self, he gives voice to 
the universal. Furthermore, he possesses an unusual talent to 
speak with striking effect in his chosen language, the plastic 
idiom. 

Tradition and Unconscious Influence 


ee ARTISTS knowingly appropriate the style of another 
and simply institute variations on the borrowed theme. 
This is usually evident in their works, which are definitely 
derivative. While not deliberately borrowing, others recog- 
nize that they have been subject to an outside influence and 
frankly acknowledge it. Revolting against it or incorporating 
it in their own process of maturation, they integrate and trans- 
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mute it so as to produce a distinctive style of their own. The 
influence becomes rather unimportant, for the mature work 
of the artist strikes out into new territory charted by his own 
soul beyond the bounds of that already disclosed to him by 
another. 

In other cases, an artist is influenced without being 
conscious of it. His courage, creativity, and self-confidence 
are not such as to resist domination by another. If he con- 
tinues to be unaware of the influence, his work will be deriva- 
tive. On the other hand, should he become aware of it and 
transmute it by the vital energies of his own free being, he 
will be able to make a personal artistic statement. 


i MOST interesting cases are those in which the artist is 
not conscious, at least for a time, of another's impact on 
his personality and work. Perhaps our questions cannot be 
fully answered, but we want to know how this happens, what 
its significance is, and in what senses his work is derivative. 
Simply by living, attending schools, and visiting museums 


or exhibitions, every artist is the target of various influences. 
One may be struck by the use of highlights in an El Greco 
painting. Another may be moved by the use of bold colors 
by the Fauves. In some manner, the impacts of such experi- 
ences are incorporated, often unconsciously, into an artist's 
work. This is learning, and it proceeds from a great chain 
of tradition, which creates the ambient atmosphere for creative 
art. Within the tradition, the individual artist is conditioned 
and prepared. By it he develops a familiarity with art. There 
is no escaping this kind of influence. It is the past whispering 
imperatives to the present. So inescapable and natural is it 
that the artist senses it as an inner voice. The question is, 
however, how he responds to the subtle touch of tradition. 


TRADITION may make its impact in different ways and 
with varying intensities. In Africa, for example, the 
tribal tradition is so rigid and strong and the insistence on 
conformity so intense that what the individual carves is not 
chiefly his own invention. His style is basically that of the 
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tribe. Since the artist is so closely bound in the cultural con- 
text of his tribe, tribal patterns can easily be recognized. Even 
so, no two pieces are exactly alike. Despite the heavy hand 
of the past, individual creativity finds expression, cracking in 
some manner the hard, cold structure of tradition. 

In France we discover another sort of situation. Around 
the turn of the century, Paris was the locale of an invigorating 
artistic climate. Called out of their native haunts, artists 
from all over the world gathered there. Each brought with 
him some residue of his own national tradition or cultural 
bias. In the exciting and inspiring French atmosphere, these 
gifts and givers were molded into one of the most varied and 
revolutionary movements that art history has ever witnessed. 
The achievements of the School of Paris are still the basis for 
contemporary art movements. 


ane a context which provides communication and 
cross-fertilization—is necessary to the individual artist. It 
is a fiery furnace heated by the energies of his soul, into which 
raw materials are cast and from which, upon refinement and 
transmutation, the new product is drawn. But much of what 
tradition contributes to the artist's mature work lurks below 
the level of consciousness. 

There are artists, of course, who give themselves over 
consciously and completely to some trend or formula of the 
tradition. They become ‘‘followers of a school.” This is a 
testimony to a want of creativity, strength, and authenticity. 
For them, tradition is not a refining furnace, but a source 
from which strength can be borrowed. Their own souls’ 
energies strike fire nowhere. 

From time to time, however, out of the flux of traditional 
patterns and the surrounding contest of styles and ideas, there 
will arise a creative person who, having resisted the tempta- 
tions to borrow or having invested himself in a battle against 
conventional expectations, uses the existing stuff of art as raw 
materials upon which the creative energies of his soul work 
to fashion something unique and revealing. Caught in a 
prophetic experience and impelled by Promethean energies, 
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he proclaims in a vivid artistic idiom a personal and moving 
message. The tradition is crucified and a good news from 
within declares the resurrection of the artist's soul. 


Guidance and Authentic Artistic Statement 


epee as the tradition supplies the raw materials for 
a creative artistic life, perhaps we should not use the term 
“influence” for it. It is a matrix of formative agents. ‘“Guid- 
ance’’ would be a better word. 

In the tradition the artist learns his lessons. When they 
are fully understood and absorbed, his soul transforms and 
interprets them and adds the insights which arise from his 
personal probe of the recesses of his being. In the authentic 
artist, the transmutation of traditional elements may be so 
radical and thorough that they are no longer recognizable. 
To apply the word “influence” to this situation would be an 
abuse both of word and fact. Writing about Paul Klee, 
Herbert Kead observed, “In the ten years [after 1903}, Klee 
was to assimilate many . . . influences, but one must insist 
that assimilation means spiritual absorption and complete 
mental digestion.” In Klee, as in Picasso and others of like 
stature, the artist’s own strength, integrity, and creativity are 
such that, despite the “‘influences’’ of the tradition, he remains 
invariably and creatively himself. 


{ere ARE INSTANCES, of course, where guidance can be 
detected in an artist's work, although it is an authentic 
personal statement. Knotty questions then arise about how 
much has proceeded from the outside and how it was partially 
integrated and transformed. We should have been surprised, 
however, only if among artists things were simply black or 
simply white, not a range of shades of gray. 

If the artist’s personality is vividly and frankly displayed 
in his work, then, despite the signs of guidance, it should not 
be censured as derivative. Amedeo Modigliani was clearly 
guided by African masks. These masks were carved in a great 
variety of styles. The Dogons used bold volumes of horizontal- 
vertical construction; the Ouobe-Guerre employed frighten- 
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ing animalistic features; the Bakuba masks are composed of 
cloth and beads; the Guro, Dan, and Baule masks are of 
extremely soft design. Modigliani was attracted by those 
forms among the African styles which were commensurate 
with his own artistic insights, dispositions, and preferences. 
He took from the Guro masks the long, thin nose and the 
half-closed eyes. From the Pahouin (Fang) heads, he adopted 
the long neck. These he fused with the linear contours of the 
heads of Botticelli (especially from ‘Primavera’’), and finally 
he animated the whole with a religious feeling that was prob- 
ably his own. Two African styles guided Modigliani. They 
functioned as catalytic agents, bringing to dramatic expression 
what was already in him and helping him to move with greater 
dispatch and confidence to his own mature style. 


NOTHER interesting case is that of Piet Mondrian. In 
1911-13, he was deeply moved by Cubist works and his 
painting of this period clearly indicates a direct influence. 
But we see that he shortly eliminated rounded lines in his 
work and arrived at the “plus and minus’’ sign, composed of 
short vertical and horizontal lines. From this, his mature 
style was a proper development and conclusion: lines in the 
same direction are carried to the edge of the canvas with 
combinations of flat multicolor surfaces. Viewing the early 
Cubist influence and the mature style of 1920, we may say 
that Mondrian fully digested the early influence and trans- 
muted it, along with other guidance, into a distinctive, per- 
sonal style. The Russian constructivists, such as Kasimir 
Malevich, worked in flat colors and square surface construc- 
tion after 1913. Did a knowledge of their activity also guide 
Mondrian? Perhaps so. If we were able to demonstrate such 
guidance, our knowledge of the conditioning of Mondrian 
would be more complete. Nevertheless, our conclusion about 
his ingeniousness and creativity would remain the same. 
Throughout his entire life, Picasso has received inspiration 
from various art movements. His creativity is such, however, 
that everything which touched him became his own. His 
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unusually stimulating work has, in turn, affected untold 
numbers of artists. 


Similarities Among Concepts 


- MODIGLIANI we perceive guidance which is based upon 
an affinity of feeling. Artistic guidance may also be 
grounded in similarities among concepts. The same concept 
may appear in independent artists. Apparently the phenome- 
non is to be explained by common psychological transactions 
in them. In art history, this is called the “autogenetic’”’ or 
“independent invention’’ theory. 

We can clearly see the emergence of similar concepts and 
the development of similar styles among widely separated 
peoples. African tribal art is, for example, similar in many 
respects to Egyptian art. This can probably be understood 
on the basis of the common belief that the carved image is 
the abode of the spirit of the deceased person. Fertility 
figures of the paleolithic era (often called ‘“Venuses’”) from 
France, Russia, or Italy and the Mesopotamian terra-cotta 
figures from the 24th century B.C. have the same features, 
such as the exaggeration of breasts and buttocks. Although 
they were independent of one another, all these peoples 
sought a power to protect against sterility. Prominent female 
characteristics in their images were used to express this ab- 
stract idea. Similarly, a common psychological foundation 
can be specified for the resemblances in style among cave 
paintings of the Ice Age, whether they are discovered in 
France, Spain, Norway, or North Africa. Here the common 
ideology relates to sympathetic magic. 


tipo EVIDENCE for our contention about the conceptual 
ground for art works is found in the similarities in style 
among children of the same age from various parts of the 
world and in the like patterns of development among them 
from one age level to another. Moreover, we discover addi- 
tional data supporting the thesis in psychotic patients. The 
motives expressed by them in art forms correspond in a 
measure to their mental illnesses. 
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Similarity of style based on common concepts is also 
exhibited by the formation of “schools of art’’ and by joint 
exhibitions. These are manifestations of mutual concepts and 
convictions. We see it among the Impressionists, the Pointil- 
ists, the Fauves, the Cubists, and even in such diversified 
groups as the German Expressionists or the French Surrealists. 

Often when we find similarities in style among artists or 
groups of artists, it is not due to influence or copying but to 
a common psychological motivation or temperament. These 
deposit themselves in conceptual form in like ways in the 
minds of men between whom there is no communication or 
contact whatsoever. Simply said, some men possess the naive, 
wondering vision of a Henry Rousseau, some the mystical 
soul of a Klee, and some the explosive temperament of a 
Picasso. 


Conceptual Guidance and Creativity 


Hen GUIDANCE is a widespread artistic phenome- 


non. In the authentic artist, the dawn of a concept comes 
with the discovery of one’s real self in the probing of the 
psyche’s recesses. While others may have discovered or pos- 
sessed a similar concept, each true artist makes the discovery 
for himself. In a real sense, therefore, it is his own, held as 
personal conceptual property. Style is a by-product of the 
realization of a new idea. It results from the struggle to give 
voice, clearly and vividly, to the novel concept. 

Because different artists may personally discover and enter- 
tain analogous concepts, similarities of style will appear. Yet 
in each case we may have an authentic artistic existence. It is 
possible, of course, for one man to be influenced by an- 
other's style only, without sharing the underlying concepts. 
Men of this kind are ‘followers of a movement’; they are 
not, strictly speaking, “in the movement.”’ They lack authentic 
artistic existence. 

In the case of Cézanne, we have an artist who discovered 
a new concept and invented a new style to express it. His 
experience gave birth to the ‘style of Cézanne,” Cubism, and 
many other art movements. Creativity entails fertility. From 
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a sheer visual point of view, few things are more exciting 
than to look at the work of an inventor of a style, such as 
Cézanne, and to feel something of the inner struggle which 
led to the work. We sense the excitement and the signs of 
improvisation. We participate in the tensions at work in him 
and in the victory over convention which he secured by his 
contest. By reason of his creativity, someone like Cézanne 
either produces a movement or is “in a movement’’—he is 
not a follower. 


eyegpen periods in the history of art are extremely fertile 
in novel concepts and daring stylistic ventures. Some 
artists feel the spirit of the time—indeed, discover it for 
themselves—and their work expresses the courageous leap into 
the unknown, although they may not have been the real in- 
novators of the dominant style of the period. In a Museum 
of Modern Art catalogue, we read that in 1933 David Smith, 
an American sculptor, “first welded iron sculptures, con- 
ceived partly under the influence of Picasso's metal construc- 
tion reproduced in Cahiers d’ Art.” Welded metal constructions 
were first created by Picasso and Julio Gonzales in 1929. 
That work was the dawn of a new concept in sculpture and 
it was the stimulus for a fresh development in art. A man 
like Smith is able to “acknowledge” the conceptual guidance 
of others and also to produce a personal statement. The form, 
so to speak, was established by another, but the content with 
which it was infused sprang from within the depths of his 
soul. 

Of course, every artist who senses that an influence of this 
kind will hamper his future independent development must, 
in the interests of integrity, take a stand against it. This is a 
matter of responsibility to his real self and to the authenticity 
of his work. Moreover, it is part of artistic self-discipline, 
which also demands that the artist's feelings be deposited in 
a coherent and unifying form. As André Gide said so 
simply, ‘Art is selection and discipline.” Discipline means, 
among other things, the ability to turn aside from conceptual 
and stylistic influences which are alien to the bent of one’s 
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own personality, while absorbing and transmuting those which 
may facilitate the emergence of new and personal artistic 
staternents. 


ce REJECTION of conceptual help is not easy. To resist 
“the father”’—the authority who is able to direct one’s 
footsteps and to save one from the agony and anxiety of the 
crucial decisions of freedom—may be exceedingly difficult. 
Existentialist philosophies accent the necessity of becoming 
aware of the forces playing about us and of refusing to de- 
pend upon them. These moments of recognition are indis- 
pensable in the artist’s life. Above all, he must personally 
understand that only through free choice and self-respect may 
the path to authentic existence be found. 

The creative energies flowing within have to be liberated 
from the investment one has made of them in secondary ac- 
tivities. Upon the achievement of this freedom, the artist is 
able to focus all the powers of his being upon a continuing 
search for self-knowledge and personal expression. 


Multiple Guidance 


Ww WE sTupy the birth of an art movement or the in- 
vention of an individual artist's style, the visual and 
documentary evidences often indicate that several types of 
guidance contributed to it. They may have been at work 
simultaneously, or perhaps one followed the other. 

The development of Cubism is a good example of the 
fusion of several factors. It is generally maintained that 
African sculpture conditioned Cubism. To assess this con- 
tention, we must look to the history of the movement. Both 
Cézanne and Picasso had one-man shows several years be- 
fore the ‘“‘discovery’’ of African sculpture. Moreover, Picasso 
“discovered” and “adopted” Cézanne’s ideas, after being ac- 
quainted with Cézanne’s work for five years and subsequent 
to the “discovery” of African art. In the revolutionary canvas, 
“Les Demoiselles d’Avignon,” of 1906-07, three figures dis- 
play the Cézanne influence clearly, while the other two, 
painted later, exhibit the impact of African art. The canvas is 
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a remarkable documentation of the double guidance in Picasso 
at this time. 

In such a case, we are also interested in the basic concept 
which is expressed. Here it is Cézanne’s. We have a new 
approach to painting, the construction of a plastic unity and 
a pictorial architecture based on geometric milieu, the Parisian 
artists were able to recognize African sculptures as works of 
art. The new esthetic approach introduced by the Fauves and 
later continued by the Cubists was necessary for an appreci- 
ation of the artistic merits of African productions. 

According to Henry Kahnweiler, art-dealer and friend of 
Picasso, the artist worked in complete isolation in 1907. Most 
of his friends, including Braque and Leo Stein, rejected his 
new work. Consequently, the tradition of African sculpture 
became important to him, not as a genetic influence, but as 
confirmation and encouragement. The creation of plastic con- 
structions over a period of centuries by extremely talented 
African artists was a source of much reassurance to Picasso. 
The need for the “confirmation” of African art disappeared, 


however, by 1911, when the so-called analytic Cubism ap- 
peared in which Braque and Picasso cooperated. An entirely 
new language had developed and it could stand in its own 
strength. Moreover, it became the source of a movement 
which has lasted to our day. 


Open and Closed Artists 


ci worK of a man like Cézanne develops into a whole 
new flood of artistic creations. On the other hand, some 
artists become so individualistic and specific in their work 
that they only “finish” a style, with the result that it has no 
power to guide others. They may be termed “‘closed”’ artists. 
In Les Arts of Paris, Fernand Léger wrote, ‘In this chain 
without end which is French painting, an animal instinct 
helped us to discover the only guide possible, Cézanne. His 
work has the very clear feeling of design and volume. Cézanne 
remains an ‘open painter.’ One can be born from the work 
of Cézanne, but Renoir, one can only copy.” 
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EGER CALLS Cézanne “open” because he disclosed a new 

path, created a new vision, and enunciated a new prin- 
ciple of artistic creation. Furthermore, these were not con- 
fined to that painting which we earlier called “plastic archi- 
tecture." Cézanne remained open, because he did not carry 
his discoveries to their ultimate ends. The doors to further 
development were not slammed behind him. In his “tradi- 
tion,” other artists were able to carry out constructions with 
geometric objects, as actually happened among the Cubists. 
Cézanne was a catalyst for creative work by others. Yet those 
who profited from him produced works so different and of 
such personal imprints that, if we placed a Cézanne next to 
a Léger or to an analytic Cubist work of Picasso or Braque, 
we could not detect any direct influence or borrowing. That 
is, Cézanne was creative guidance for others. The pre-Cubist 
works of Picasso and Braque do bear evidence that they were 
born of Cézanne. But this guidance was fully integrated and 
transmuted in their later mature works. 

Léger said that Renoir was a ‘‘closed” painter, whom one 
could only copy. His work proceeded from Impressionism. 
He carried the presentation of the reflection of light to its 
extreme by a personal, warm, and caressing touch of his brush. 
Within established principles, he elaborated an individualistic, 
highly-developed technique. If one were influenced by Renoir, 
it would mean to imitate his brush strokes and therefore to 
produce a work resembling his. Thus, one would really copy 
Renoir. Magnificent as his work was, nothing could be born 
from it. Similar things must be said about Mondrian. To try 
to out-Mondrian Mondrian is only to copy him, making in- 
significant variations on his chief theme of strong vertical- 
horizontal composition. Mondrian could “influence” others, 
but he was closed. He could not be guidance or a fertile 
source for a creative development. 


_. OPEN painter is one who, under a personal style, pro- 
claims or communicates a universal statement, from which 
other concepts may be derived or to which they may be re- 
lated. Each line of his work transmits intense feeling and 
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impels the imagination to strike out along new lines. His 
finished product summons in the onlooker various directions 
of feeling and thought and produces a living coalescence 
which stimulates the viewer to creativity. He opens others so 
that the creative energies within them may flow freely and 
strongly. He moves them, not to copy him, but to venture 
creatively in thought and imagination. 

The distinction between open and closed artists corre- 
sponds to the difference between art that is ageless and that 
which has only some historical or local significance. The 
closed artist shuts doors behind him and erects a barrier be- 
tween the past and the future in the direction he has taken. 
His work is provincial, egoistic, or highly individualistic, not 
universal. Often his style comprises some limited formula 
for work or a personal mannerism, and he goes on repeating 
it. In a word, his work is reiterative and it testifies to the 
poverty of his soul. The observer of his work cannot par- 
ticipate in a growing experience. Consequently, he is shut off 
from an important condition for authentic artistic experience 
and’ work. 


Facing an Authentic Work 


A WE FACE a work of art, we are generally confined to 
our visual perception of it. It stands before us denuded 
—without signature, history, or context. 

Even in isolation, if it is authentic, it communicates a 
striking feeling and bears testimony that it sprang from the 
core of the artist's being. We feel that we are in the presence 
of a product in which the artist invested himself wholly and 
without reservation. In travail his soul gave birth to a new 
concept. Exercising the courage to be free, he deposited the 
testimony to his experience in artistic form. The investment of 
his creative energies was made in the form, without con- 
sideration of any other ends, such as fame or wealth. As we 
view it, the work brings testimonies that the creator was in- 
volved in the pure act of expression, setting forth his insights 
and ideas for their own sakes. 

We sense that the artist worked under an irresistible im- 
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pulse to give voice to the freedom and knowledge he dis- 
covered in probing himself. His production is the sign of his 
discovery of his true self. The strength he gained from this 
self-realization speaks in bold phrases in his work and the 
heroism entailed in rejecting all influence is vividly marked 
upon its features. 


O* THE other hand, the presence of influence in a work is 
immediately felt by the onlooker. We feel that something 
is out of place or that the work lacks unity or integrity. To 
use Gaugin’s expression, ‘The trumpets are not blowing.” 
Complete coherence is lacking. Something alien blocked full 
self-expression in the artist. We sense that a portion of his 
personality remains hidden from our view. The work does 
not have the ring of unrelenting, world-shattering courage to 
be free. It is apocryphal, not apocalyptic. 





DISCUSSION 
PROFUNDITY IN APHORISMS 
HOWARD WHITE * 


penny CAN SEE what prompted Oscar Wilde’s little epi- 
4x gram, “Work is the curse of the drinking classes.’” Like 
many of his witticisms it is merely the reversal of a cliché— 
clearly a game with words. Whoever has a mind to can play 
at this: ‘‘Sisters are all right, but would you want your Negro 
to marry one?’’—and so forth. Like all the best word-games, 
though, this game of reversal can be perfectly serious. Certain 
formulas antagonize us, and possibly the best method of at- 
tacking the users of them is not patient argument, but an 
irreverent tampering with the formulas themselves. What we 
come up with may certainly not be profound, but the revised 
statement, with its new cutting-edge, reminds its hearers that 
everyone present is playing with words, only some more 
imaginatively than others. 

This is not to imply that the creation of aphorisms is al- 
ways a flippant business. Some demonstrably embody the very 
crux of a man’s thought. But I suggest that any aphoristic 
sentence that seems “deep” or “pregnant’’ or ‘‘meaning- 
packed” to us has something in common with the simplest 
epigram based on a pun or transposition of words: it is an 
attempt to make further, probably duller, speech on the matter 
unnecessary. The true aphorism can always be distinguished 
by its detachability from context. In fact, its ‘“‘context’’ can 
properly be said to be an otherwise blank page. If, in Richard 
von Mises’ term, it is “‘connectible’’ only in a limited way, it 
* Pfc. Howard White, U.S. Army, has been graduate assistant at 
the University of Utah. The writer is indebted to Dr. Richard Dettering 
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is probably fulfilling its function; the less we need to connect 
it with other sentences, the better it is. Like a joke if it were 
all punch-line, an aphorism is the most rapid of art-forms be- 
cause it depends on no preliminary and no succeeding words 
to give it its full value. 

Consider Blake's ‘Prudence is a rich, ugly old maid, 
courted by Incapacity.” I think the pleasure we take in this 
has not much to do with a contempt for the virtue of Prudence. 
Many of Blake’s own fully capable actions could be described 
by the word. Rather, we take pleasure in the amount of more 
tedious language exhorting us to be prudent that it dispels. 
By a striking analogy to an imaginable situation—a rich, ugly 
old maid courted by an emasculate fortune-hunter—it shows 
us that a definition of ‘prudence’ need not be sermon-long. 
Of course it has a certain interpretive value for life—by which 
I mean that anyone can think of an occasion when it would be 
apposite to quote it—but for all its wit, it is perfectly arbitrary. 
Trying to make it a guide for action would be like trying to 
make the dictionary’s definition of ‘prudence’ a guide for 
action—or my definition or yours. We could occasionally 
“correct” our behavior in light of it; but if we did so, we 
would probably have to supply ourselves or others with so 
many explanatory sentences to make the definition truly ‘‘in- 
terpret’’ our case, that the whole point of Blake’s aphorism 
would be lost. It would be wallowing in a context again. What 
a statement like this can “correct” is the tendency of some 
men to proliferate fatuous words. Where they need to build a 
context of many sentences to get over their point, the aphorist 
attempts to say as much or more in a miniature context, and 
to drive not prose but dreary prose into oblivion. 


oer APHORISM, “. . . love, as it exists in society, is 
only the contact of two skins and the exchange of two 
fancies,” certainly appears to be telling us something about love 
in eighteenth-century France; ‘‘as it exists in society’’ gives a 
kind of qualification to the worldly skepticism of the whole. 
Yet suppose we admired the statement enough to believe it 
summed up most love affairs of the present day, and suppose 
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we acted as if we did; that is, accepted it as a description of 
our own love-affairs and treated those of everyone else as if 
they conformed to it. Would this not wear the aphorism so 
thin by stretching it to cover every case that Chamfort’s wit 
would be dulled? However many observations appear sub- 
sumed in an aphoristic sentence, however it seems to be in the 
“material mode” of speaking, it cannot be turned into a com- 
mand for future behavior without being “stretched”: without, 
that is, being attenuated by sentences which mediate between 
it and a specific case. And that is the very burden no aphorist 
desires his saying should bear. The aphorism whose particular 
references and “uses’’ had to be explained would soon re- 
semble a joke made dull by an explanation of why it was 
funny. 

I take this to be a clue that aphorisms which seem “‘pro- 
found” to us are statements in meta- rather than object lan- 
guage. To attempt to reduce one to its “element sentences,” 
the simplest perceptions on which it is based, would be not 
only ungrateful but impossible, since the creation of aphorisms 
is a uniquely personal art. Even if a living aphorist were 
obliging enough to make the attempt, his perceptions in this 
case would be so complex that they could not even be roughly 
duplicated. 

This points, perhaps, toward the difference between a fine 
saying and a concisely formulated scientific theorem. The latter 
can be reduced to “element sentences’ which the scientific 
community can agree upon; what is more, men can test its 
value by agreeing as to what the future results will be if it is 
true, and conducting experiments to see if these bear it out. 
Any : entific statement will thus be necessarily connectible— 
with observations, statistical records, and physical labor, as 
well as words: a massive context. I have no detailed evidence 
on the composition of aphorisms, but the fact that we some- 
times are struck by the “‘wittiness” of children, when their 
sayings can have no real empirical basis in their own experi- 
ence, leads me to believe that the adult aphorist, in his much 
more complicated way, is also playing with words (an un- 
fortunate phrase—he may be staking his life on them), ex- 
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cept that his game is a conscious attempt to rearrange words 
of his own or annihilate the verbalizations of others. The 
speed with which some aphorisms come seems another indi- 
cation of this. Everyone, I suppose, has had the experience of 
plucking one out of the air, one which needs no explanatory 
phrases, but appears perfect as it stands. Only in very rare 
cases has a scientific theory that proved of any value been ob- 
tained this way. The stimulus for an aphorism seems to be 
not “elemental perceptions” (that is ridiculous), or even a 
lifetime of perceiving, but words—especially words we are 
tired of, and definitions or exhortations that cut no ice. Once 
we have come up with something, we can alter, polish, or dis- 
card it at will; if we feel it really does interpret some area of 
our experience, we of course keep it—but not as a scientist 
“keeps” a theory he believes will sufficiently explain some 
event. He will attempt to make the theory connectible with 
all available knowledge and continually test its predictive 
value. The aphorist, on the other hand, will be pleased if 
something he sees or reads corroborates his saying, but he 
won't necessarily be disturbed if something doesn’t. His state- 
ment depends on its interpretive power and appeal for ‘‘the 
happy few,’ and not on general assent. Two mutually contra- 
dictory aphorisms can be appreciated side by side without any- 
one’s being bothered in the least. 


bes MORE GENERAL, the more sweeping an aphorism is, 
the more difficult it seems to be to proceed as if it were 
true. Try putting into practice ‘Fathers and teachers, I ponder 
“What is hell?’ I maintain that it is the suffering of being un- 
able to love.” (Father Zossima in The Brothers Karamazov.) 
This is a well-known example of a “profound” statement; I 
use it because it so clearly follows the others I have quoted in 
being a definition. Moreover, it is a definition that seems to 
renew the force of the word “hell” by interpreting it to apply 
to this life, of which we know something, and not the next. 
We take it, of course, as an exhortation to live in such a 
way that we will not be “in hell.’ These quotation marks, 
though, give something away here: are not most aphorisms 
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that seem profound to us metalinguistic comments on the 
meanings we have already assigned to terms? Don't the 
sweeping sayings of Blake and Chamfort quoted above ap- 
pear to clear away certain shams of language rather than de- 
scribing any large number of cases? ‘Prudence is such and 
such’’; ‘‘our love is such and such’’; “hell, as we all know...” 
The aphorisms are designed, it seems to me, more to make 
continued discourse on these topics unnecessary, even embar- 
rassing, than to tell us something indubitable about the world. 

The profundity of aphorisms seems to be a feeling arising 
in us when we try to behave as though some strikingly-put 
definition were an imperative. As an example, let us take 
Kafka’s “From a certain point onwards, there is no longer 
any turning back. That is the point that must be reached.” 
This statement contains the word ‘‘must,” but everyone, 
whether he wills it or not, reaches this point. Furthermore, his 
sensation will probably be of posnts, not the point, from which 
no return can be made, even if he is sentenced to be executed. 
Only a man under the falling blade of a guillotine would be 
able to tell when his life had assumed its final shape. More 
probably, Kafka is attacking some men’s idea of “‘commitment,”’ 
which for them is not and need not be “absolute.” “It is not 
our path that is our difficulty,” writes Kierkegaard; “rather 
our difficulty is our path.” Kierkegaard also preached absolute 
commitment; Denis de Rougemont says of this sentence, 
“Kierkegaard offers us suffering, not only as a sign and guar- 
antee of the true way, but more radically, as the way itself.” 


iy MY OWN EXPERIENCE is worth anything, however, these 
aphorisms of Kafka’s and Kierkegaard’s do not enable us 
to reach the decisive point in our lives or to grow simultane- 
ously as we suffer; they merely define the process. ‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’’ may be a difficult and exacting command 
if we choose to obey it, but by comparison with these sentences 
it seems only slightly more profound than “Honesty is the 
best policy.” At least with the latter examples we have a kind 
of standard for future conduct, and can roughly connect our 
actions by intermediate sentences to those imperatives them- 
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selves. But in the case of Kafka’s and Kierkegaard’s and Dos- 
toevsky’s definitional statements, all we can do is ask uncon- 
nectible questions: “‘Am I in hell?’’ ‘‘Have I reached the point 
of irrevocable commitment?” ‘‘Is this wall of obstructions and 
griefs really to remain with me when I think I see my way 
clear ahead?” However we phrase our questions and our per- 
sonal statements, whatever situation we are in, the aphorism 
will return to us not as a thorough explanation of anything, 
but as a quote, a judgment on the amount of language it takes 
us to interpret this situation. The aphorist uses W. H. Auden’s 
technique of asking, “How can I know what I think till I see 
what I've said?” to challenge our own usage of words, our 
own ability to express, as compactly as he, an insight into 
them. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF “THOU” 


VICTOR GROVE * 


KING. Thou still hast been the father of 
good news. 

PoLONius. Have I, my lord? Assure you, my 
good liege, 
I hold my duty as I hold my soul 
Both to my God and to my gra- 
cious king. 


N ALBERT GILMAN and Roger Brown's excellent article, 
“Who Says ‘Tu’ to Whom” (ETC., XV [1958], 169-174), 
problems were discussed which are of particular semantic 
interest and warrant further clarification. Moreover, a number 
of questions remained unresolved. Indeed, the problem of the 
you/thou relationship is a puzzling one because it is linked 
with emotional experiences lacking in those of us who use 
* Dr. Grove is author of The Language Bar (New York and 
London, 1950). He has lectured at the New School in New York, the 


University of Pennsylvania, and is on the board of directors of Educa- 
tional Television Council of Philadelphia. 
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English as the mother tongue and later study French, Italian, 
or German. A purely intellectual knowledge of rules is in- 
sufficient without a realization of the emotional complexities 
underlying the uses of thou and you. 

The most mystifying feature in the application of thou 
lies in its double function, as an expression of intimacy and 
comradeship on the one hand and of distance and inferiority 
on the other. It seems paradoxical that one pronominal form 
should serve such contradictory purposes. Perhaps we should 
have three forms, one to express intimacy; another, politeness ; 
and a third, abuse and contempt. 

In a language that has only one pronominal form for the 
second person it is, of course, easier to break through social 
conventions than in one in which the formal you-barrier exists. 
The you has this barrier effect only because of the thou. 
Parents who insist on respectful behavior do not permit chil- 
dren to use the intimate thou. Such children address their 
parents as they address strangers. It is interesting to see how 
a grammatical form can help to establish and maintain a cer- 
tain emotional attitude. Children are constantly reminded by 
the very use of the you that adults are in another category. 
Other parents, for the sake of intimacy and love, will sacrifice 
this formal token of respect and allow their children to use 
the intimate thou. 


iy GERMAN-SPEAKING countries adults, including teachers, 
use the intimate thou with all children, at least up to a 
certain age, and here we encounter another psychological situ- 
ation which raises the delicate question when the transition 
from the intimate thou to the respectful you should be made. 
An adult using the you-form indicates that he no longer re- 
gards the youngster as a “mere child.” The problem is solved 
differently in different countries or regions. Arbitrarily, but 
conveniently, external points of departure are made use of 
by the teacher, such as the beginning of secondary education, 
or of senior high. 

The “conferring” of the you produces all kinds of psycho- 
logical reactions in growing youngsters since they are fully 
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aware of this grading and the “honor” it bestows upon them. 
After all, most children want to appear older than they are. 
Once a child is “‘entitled’’ to it, adults should not disregard 
the proper mode of address. However, errors are unavoidable 
because a person who does not know the age of a youngster 
can only go by appearances and may either use the you with a 
younger and the thou with an older child. The latter is sure 
to feel ‘‘hurt,”” the former “‘flattered.” 

The you establishes a psychological distance because you 
is a plural form. The relationship of an individual to several 
persons or a crowd can never be as intimate as that between 
two individuals. Therefore, by using the plural you in ad- 
dressing a single person we are making a categorical distinction, 
creating a distance, just as by using the royal we, a king marks 
the distance between an ordinary citizen and himself. 

On the adult level the shou is an expression of intimacy 
when used reciprocally. A one-sided thou would suggest the 
adult-child relationship, maturity and immaturity, or social 
superiority and inferiority. The handling of the you/thou 
approach requires a good deal of tact. Two people, for in- 
stance, who are changing from the formal you to the intimate 
thou are not always equally ready, and awkward moments 
occur when one person keeps slipping back into the you. The 
most propitious situation is the one in which both persons 
simultaneously begin to use the familiar thou. On the other 
hand, a person who uses thou prematurely may find himself 
severely rebuked in such blunt terms as “Ich kann mich nicht 
erinnern mit Ihnen Schweine gehiitet zu haben” ("I cannot 
recall ever having tended pigs with you”) or, “I don’t re- 
member ever having polished boots for you,” an ironic al- 
lusion to the master-servant relationship. Generally speaking, 
classmates, colleagues of the same social standing, members 
of the theatrical profession, etc., have the privilege of using 
the intimate thou to each other. 

It goes without saying that the problem becomes even more 
complicated when members of the opposite sex are involved, 
but that is a story in itself, closely connected with books of 
verse, jugs of wine, and alluring thous. 
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a PASSING of the thou from English usage no doubt has 
some deep psychological significance. Why was the change 
made in the first place, and why did not the thou triumph over 
the you? The phenomenon seems to fit in with the general 
Anglo-Saxon trend ‘o greater objectivity in human relations, 
for not only is the Englishman’s home his castle, his very self 
is his fortress. In London during the war, we used to say that 
it takes a blitz to bring neighbors together. The air raid 
shelter was the host and the bombs did the introducing. The 
universal adoption of the plural you may be called a gram- 
matical declaration of independence. It is an interesting ques- 
tion whether American English, left to its own devices, would 
have eliminated the intimate thou. 

The most common substitute for the obsolete ¢how is the 
use of first names. It is not surprising that the much wider and 
readier application of this device is to be found in the United 
States, revealing the less formal, friendlier, and more demo- 


cratic approach of the Homo americanus. It is a rehabilitation 
of the good old thou. 


THE SEMANTICS OF PATIENT-DENTIST 
RELATIONS 


SAMUEL H. STEIN * 


8 pees PATIENTS, like everyone else, live in a semantic 
environment. They not only use words in their daily 
communication, but are bombarded by words over the radio 
and television to buy the toothpaste with GL-70; get “living 
lipstick’; buy the car with the “jet-away look,”’ etc. An under- 
standing of the impact of language on a person’s behavior can 
help dentists establish better patient-dentist relations. 
Patients aren't just good or bad—they show an infinite 


* Associate attending in orthodontics, Bronx Hospital, and lec- 
turer for the New York Society for General Semantics. An earlier 
version of this article appeared in the January 1957 issue of the Journal 
of the American Society for Psychosomatic Dentistry. 
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variety. Their backgrounds, experiences, and complexities of 
attitude influence their behavior in a dental office as every- 
where else. 

For instance, my secretary's husband came into my office 
with six remaining upper front teeth that swayed as he spoke. 
He did not want to have them extracted. “I can’t stand false 
teeth,” he said. “The thought of false teeth makes me sick to 
my stomach. My father had them and they were loose in his 
mouth. He kept them in a glass and they upset me every time 
I saw them.”” When he was reminded that his wife had had 
dentures (not “false teeth”) for many years (which he had 
never seen out of her mouth), he remained for treatment— 
and he is now an enthusiastic denture-wearer, telling everyone 
else that they are foolish to postpone wearing “replacements.” 

A simple semantic premise would have spared this man 
years of discomfort and embarrassment: dentist, is not 
dentist,; dentistry,,., is not dentistry, o¢9- 


oe PATIENTS and dentists abstract. Patients leave out 


pertinent details about their past experiences in giving a 
history. A dentist's diagnosis is often influenced by con- 
ventional methods of procedure. Identifying different levels 
of abstraction—word, feeling, and thing—is pathological. 
Feelings are projected on to the outside world and the indi- 
vidual behaves as if ‘qualities’ were in the object rather than 
inside himself. Awareness of the process of abstracting and 
projecting should develop an attitude of “to-me-ness.” “We 
see things not as they are, but as we are.”” That goes for food, 
color, dentistry, or anything else. Without this awareness, we 
follow the misleading implication that we are talking only 
about the object, whereas in reality we are talking about our 
own feelings. 

The “maps” made by patients are consequently often 
inadequate. A patient's statement: “This tooth is killing me” 
or “My whole head hurts,” are maps of his feelings, not of 
any territory. “Does this tooth hurt when I spray it with 
warm water?’’; “Does this tooth hurt when I tap it?” enables 
the dentist to make more accurate maps of the dental terri- 
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tory. The case histories that many patients give are also in- 
accurate, misleading maps: ‘‘Novocaine gives me the jitters,” 
“I can’t take gas.” These patients use one experience to make 
a map of all future relations with different dentists. 

An example of inaccurate map-making by patients is illus- 
trated by a man who was questioned as to how long it had 
been since his last visit to a dental office, particularly since 
his mouth showed so much decay. “One year,” he said. Later, 
when under analgesia, he remarked that if he had known it 
was so painless to have “teeth drilled,” he would not have 
stayed away from the dental office for seven years. 

An eight-year-old girl was referred as a problem patient. 
Six other dentists had been unable to get her to open her 
mouth. Questioning revealed that her grandmother had told 
her that if she didn’t brush her teeth, she would develop 
cavities. The grandmother's tone of voice indicated that 
cavities were something shameful. The little girl thought 
they were “monsters.’’ When the child’s attention was di- 
rected to a model of a tooth with a cavity and allowed to 
look in other children’s mouths who had cavities, she realized 
that the word did not warrant her violent reaction. Bringing 
the child to the descriptive level of abstraction helped to 
establish a more “‘sane’’ behavior. 


6 er THE ABSTRACTING PROCESS is individual and unique 
and that a lack of awareness of this principle can be dis- 
tressing is illustrated by this story. My associate had advised 
a patient, who had two remaining malpositioned upper teeth, 
to remove them and make a full upper denture along with a 
precision lower partial-denture. The patient reluctantly agreed 
and so the dentist constructed an immediate upper and lower 
partial to occlude with it. The woman became “‘ill’’ just be- 
fore the extraction and stayed away from the office for three 
months. When my associate finally contacted the patient, he 
learned that the daughter who was paying the bill would, 
under no circumstances, agree to removing two “good” teeth. 
The daughter, not being familiar with the dental territory, 
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abstracted “two good teeth.” The dentist, with his frame of 
reference, couldn't build a balanced set of dentures around 
two elongated malpositioned teeth. 

One man fainted when I said that I would use the elec- 
tronic scalpel to remove some hypertrophied tissue. From 
what I said, he abstracted the word “‘scalpel’’— identified it 
with an earlier surgical experience and reacted to my words 
as if they were reality. After I explained how different the 
word “‘scalpel’” was in a dentist's office as opposed to his 
previous experience, he realized that he was foolish to react 
to his mental image instead of the present situation. 

Another problem existing between a dentist and his pa- 
tient is the either-or approach. One patient, an intelligent 
advertising executive, when told that he needed a full-mouth 
rehabilitation in order to stop the wearing down of his teeth, 
caused by a deep overbite, remarked, ‘‘Let’s take them all 


out.” To him, there were only two possibilities: all or nothing 
at all. 


sen DENTISTS can also make pretty poor maps is illus- 
trated by the patient who had recurrent decay under an 
abutment tooth. “But,” she insisted, “I was told this was a 
permanent bridge when the dentist inserted it two years ago.” 
If a dentist tells a patient that he is making a permanent 
denture or a permanent bridge, he is making a misleading 
map—for all dental work is of necessity temporary, since 
people change, health changes, and mouths change.? 


1 An example of the kind of maps to which we are exposed ap- 
peared in an article on “Dental Cosmetics’’ in the February, 1956, 
issue of Cosmopolitan: “A single crooked incisor caused a young 
New York girl to become a juvenile delinquent.” (What a master- 
piece of oversimplification! ) 

“Within three weeks from start to finish, every tooth in her 
mouth was crowned with beauty and armored against future decay!” 
(Fancy words, but false; teeth under jackets may decay because of 
faulty preparation, recession of gum, and unclean mouths.) 

“The dentist capped the worn teeth, filled gaps with permanent 
teeth that need no bridge!’ (This is real gobbledegook—there is no 
such thing as permanent teeth—and if filling the gaps is not bridge- 
work—what is it?) 
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The dentist is often unaware of his internal conditioning, 
acquired at dental school or developed over the years, i.e., 
“Abscessed teeth are foci of infection,” “Granulomas are 
infected,” ‘‘Large, husky males are terrible patients,’ “Small, 
frail females are very good patients,” etc. As Dr. Ralph I 
Sommer, professor and head of department of endodontics 
and radiology, University of Michigan said in 1952: ‘The 
roentgenogram has become an indispensable aid in visualizing 
bone changes that occur in periapical regions of pulp-involved 
teeth. Unfortunately, the mere existence of shadows sur- 
rounding root ends has led to the practice on the part of many 
dentists to associate shadows with infection as a causative 
factor." In most cases of granuloma or cysts, he finds no 
evidence of bacterial infection. 

The ex-Dean of an eastern dental school failed to check 
his assumption that the patient's health was good before 
giving general anesthesia. A dead patient did not enhance his 
reputation. Not quite as serious, but yet important for the 
patient’s comfort, is the failure to check, each time, that 
the patient has not eaten before taking analgesia. 


bye DENTIST assumed that everyone else made the same kind 
of shell-crowns that he did. When a patient presented 
him with an abscessed tooth, acting as an abutment for an 
interrupted bridge, he didn’t observe that the crowns were 
cast (and fitted beautifully). He cut the bridge at the abscessed 
tooth, put his forceps on the tooth to be extracted, without 
cutting the crown on the second molar. The abscessed tooth 
came out easily, and so did the molar crown—with the pa- 
tient’s tooth attached to it, The patient then had to pay an 
additional fee for a partial denture, instead of a bridge, which 
was contracted for. An unhappy patient left that office—for 
good. 

To the degree that a dentist makes adequate maps of a 
patient's teeth—to that degree will he render a better service 
to his patient. 

General semantics should make dentists, as well as pa- 
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tients, aware that while language is man’s greatest ac- 
complishment and is useful in communication, it also has 
built into it many boobytraps, because we haven't learned to 
use language with full consciousness of abstracting—con- 
stantly checking words against reality and discarding them 
for better ones when necessary. Language freezes old con- 
cepts into words, which we pick up and use, unaware that 
they have outlived their usefulness (i.e., “race purity,” “per- 
manent teeth’). We must also be aware that words have no 
absolute meanings, but are akin to empty vessels into which 
we pour meanings. The “maps’’ that we make are but symbols 
for reality, and each person's reality is unique. 


THE CONFUSION OF SCIENCE AND VALUE: 
Criticism of “The Fully Functioning Personality” 


KENNETH R. WURTZ* 


= QUEST for an adequate definition or description of 
emotional health has long been a problem. There are 
many good descriptions of neurotics and psychotics and, at 
least, some studies of their etiology. However, the “normal” 
individual has somehow managed to elude all of our attempts 
to characterize and classify him. It may be that “normality” 
is not a single entity to the same extent that ‘neurosis’ is or 
“abnormal” is; there may be many more ways of being 
“normal” than there are ways of being “abnormal.” It is also 
possible that there are no important ways in which the per- 
sonalities of normal people are similar to one another. If this 
is the case, then only a negative definition of normality is 
conceivable. Obviously, a definition of this type is not very 
satisfactory. 

In recent years this problem has taken a major place in 
the psychological literature in a somewhat disguised form. 


* Department of Psychology, Michigan State University. 
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The ‘‘new look” appears in the shape of a distinction between 
what should be called “super-normality’” on the one hand 
and “abnormality” on the other. I am referring now to A. H. 
Maslow’s concept of the self-actualizing personality, Carl 
Rogers’ concept of the fully functioning person, and S. I. 
Hayakawa’s notion of the genuinely sane individual. Hayakawa 
integrates the descriptions of Maslow and Rogers with a num- 
ber of his own ideas drawn from the field of general se- 
mantics. 

All attempts, including those under discussion, to give an 
adequate definition of normality have failed to resolve the 
basic conflict between individual adjustment and social adjust- 
ment. They are thwarted by the problem which exists when 
an individual impulse is incompatible with a social rule or 
regulation. There are only two possible solutions which can 
be offered for this problem, and both of these solutions in- 
volve consequences which are unacceptable. One can either 
maintain that individual adjustment is more important than 
social adjustment or vice versa. One result of the former posi- 
tion is that radically socially maladjusted individuals, such 
as psychopaths or anti-social personalities, can be considered, 
theoretically at least, to be normal. An unfortunate result of 
the latter position is that all conformists would be considered 
normal—or, as Hayakawa says, “in a Nazi society you would 
be a good Nazi.” Therefore, any permanent choice between 
these two positions is unacceptable, and the only possible 
alternative left is to make decisions relevant to the individual 
circumstances. ; 

In any selection between these two positions, a value-judg- 
ment has to be made. One has to decide whether social or 
individual adjustment is more important, and there is no way 
to decide on the basis of objective criteria. The authors under 
discussion are aware of this conflict and attempt to resolve 
it by stating that when people are fully, deeply adjusted from 
the individual standpoint they will automatically be adjusted 
from the social standpoint. The thesis of this paper is that 
there is no evidence for this paradoxical position and, futher- 
more, that the relevant existing evidence contradicts it. 
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CHARACTERISTICS and description of the fully function- 
ing personality proposed by Rogers and Maslow and re- 
defined by Hayakawa in terms of general semantics will be 
discussed one by one. The first characteristic conveys the no- 
tion that individual adjustment is all-important. For example, 
consider the following statement from Maslow: 


But the fact that this “‘conventionality” is a cloak which 
rests very lightly on his shoulders and is easily cast aside 
can be seen from the fact that the self-actualizing person 
practically never allows convention to hamper him or in- 
hibit him from doing anything that he considers very 
important or basic. 


Hayakawa, discussing the above quotation, concludes, “In 
other words, he can take his culture or he can leave it alone 
as is dictated by his deepest inner needs.” It is clear that 
“deepest inner needs’ would refer to the needs of the indi- 
vidual or, in psychoanalytic terms, to “id impulses.” Maslow’s 
statement is very similar to the description which a psychologist 


might give of the psychopath. The social controls and con- 
ventionality of the psychopath certainly do “rest very lightly 
on his shoulders,” and it is also true that he “practically never 
allows convention to . . . inhibit him from doing anything that 
he considers very important or basic.” It is probably more 
prudent to take some middle-of-the-road position in the con- 
flict between social controls and individual impulses. 

Hayakawa attempts to translate this into the terms of gen- 
eral semantics and produces the following: 


The optimum relation of an individual to his culture 
can be stated as follows: since the map is not the ter- 
ritory, since the symbol is not that which is symbolized, 
the semantically well-oriented person is primarily con- 
cerned with the territory and not with the map, with the 
social reality rather than the social facade. 


However, what Hayakawa is saying represents much more 
than a simple translation of the ideas expressed by Rogers and 
Maslow. The key to the understanding of this difference lies 
in the phrase “‘social reality.” There is no reason to suppose 
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on the basis of what Rogers and Maslow have written that 
their “superman” is concerned with social reality in any way 
other than learning how to best satisfy his own needs. On the 
other hand, Hayakawa appears to be implying that the ad- 
justed person is actually concerned with social reality in a way 
that is independent of personal motivations and that the per- 
son’s involvement in the social milieu is grounded upon some- 
thing other than the simple satisfaction of his impulses. 


jew SECOND characteristic of the fully functioning person 
is the conscious awareness of the deepest inner needs. As 
is suggested by the following quotation from Hayakawa, the 


self-actualizing individual lives up to Socrates’ maxim “know 
thyself” : 


The way in which a genuinely psychologically healthy 
person differs from so-called ‘normal’ people in this re- 
spect is that he is aware of his own feelings, he does not 
try to suppress them, he often acts upon them, and, even 


if he does not act upon them, he is able to admit them 
to awareness. 


This involves the assumption that being aware of one’s 
needs constitutes a higher degree of adjustment than sup- 
pressing the knowledge of them. It is unlikely that anyone 
will object to this proposition, since it amounts to defining 
normality by contrasting it with what is probably the basic 
condition of abnormality. Many psychoanalytic theorists, such 
as Lawrence Kubie, define abnormality as behavior produced 
by needs of which the person is unaware. 

It is obvious that this second characteristic is not essential 
for the complete operation of the first. Conscious awareness 
of impulses is only useful in terms of control. If the person 
is aware of his “deepest inner needs,” then he can control 
them in terms of his social awareness. However, if his im- 
pulses are not going to be subject to any social control, there 
is little or no need for any conscious awareness. Accordingly, 
the only individual who can resolve a conflict between an 
inner need and social regulations in favor of the social regu- 
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lations is one who allows himself to experience the inner 
need. That being the case, having social control and regula- 
tion is not incompatible with the experiencing of emotional 
feelings, although many psychologists seem implicitly to as- 
sume the opposite. 


, en THIRD characteristic ostensibly appears to be incompat- 
ible with the second. The reader is first informed that the 
self-actualizing individual is consciously aware of his emo- 
tional reactions, and then Maslow writes as follows: 


Our healthy subjects are uniformly unthreatened and un- 
frightened by the unknown, being therein quite different 
from average men. They accept the unknown, they are 
comfortable with it, and, often even attracted by it. 


Maslow is not suggesting that the well-adjusted individual 
represses his feelings of fear and anxiety; he is saying that the 
self-actualizer does not experience anxiety in stress situations’ 
because he mysteriously does not develop this feeling as the 
maladjusted majority of the population do. One may ask why, 
but the answer to that is not given. Apparently, the implicit 
reasoning behind this statement is something like the follow- 
ing: anxiety is “‘bad,”’ so these people do not develop anxiety. 
Some discussion of the function of anxiety is pertinent and 
necessary at this point to clarify these confusing statements 
and point out some of the consequences of the failure to de- 
velop anxiety in certain situations. 

First, a differentiation between the various forms of anxiety 
needs to be made. Objective anxiety or fear is usually dis- 
tinguished from neurotic anxiety: however, both forms have 
an adaptive function, e.g., they serve as a warning signal that 
some difficult or critical situation is developing. In the case 
of objective anxiety, the person who is suffering the anxiety 
knows what the difficulty is and knows what he is afraid of. 
In the case of neurotic anxiety, the cause of the emotion is_ 
unknown in the sense that the person has repressed it. Some 
of the confusion involved in Maslow’s conceptualization is due 
to a number of essentially different meanings of this term 
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“unknown.” Sometimes, ‘‘unknown”’ refers to situations where 
the individual possesses repressed knowledge of what is taking 
place. At other times, the word “unknown” is used to describe 
situations with which the individual has had no experience so 
that he cannot make any predictions about what is going to 
happen. The question that needs to be asked is whether 
anxiety in the face of the unknown, in the sense of unfamiliar, 
is an adaptive or maladaptive response. For example, take the 
child going off to school for the first time who feels anxious 
because he does not know what happens at school or what 
behavior will be expected of him. Is this anxiety or fear a 
maladjustive reaction? 

The circumstances surrounding the entry into combat dur- 
ing wartime frequently produce anxiety in the normal human 
being. Does this response favor or hinder the individual 
soldier's adjustment to the conditions of war; what effect does 
anxiety have on his chances for survival? It is known that 
anxiety and fear have rather specific physiological effects on 
the human body: they generate, among other things, an in- 
crease in blood pressure, in respiration, and in heart rate, and 
a decrease in stomach secretions. Physiological changes of this 
type seem to prepare the organism for sudden expenditures 
of energy, and sudden expenditures of energy are necessary 
for survival under stress conditions. This explains why the 
soldier who is afraid but not in a state of panic tends to live 
longer in combat than the one who is not. He is both cautious 
and physiologically prepared to function at top efficiency. 
Consequently, it can be maintained that under certain condi- 
tions anxiety promotes adaptation when the organism is in an 
unfamiliar situation. The preparation may be in vain; Le., 
nothing out of the ordinary may happen. However, if some- 
thing does happen, the organism is prepared for it. It should 
be pointed out that this adaptive function of anxiety is lost 
if the individual becomes too anxious: anxiety is not adaptive 
if the individual becomes paralyzed with fear. 


(bow ABOVE discussion implies that, under certain condi- 
tions, anxiety may be considered to be a logical, adjustive 
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response, and this is somewhat contradictory to the implica- 
tions of Maslow’s statement. Hayakawa is aware of this con- 
fusion in Maslow’s interpretation of anxiety and points out 
that: 


But, most importantly, this sane person that I have been 
describing in the abstract may suffer from anxiety and 
fear and doubt and foreboding—because such feelings 
can arise from non-neurotic sources in this troubled 
world—so that externally he (or she) may look just as 
troubled and act just as troubled as a neurotic person, 
because there are troubles in the world which cause doubt, 
anxiety, and foreboding. But his troubles would be real 
ones and not self-contrived ones. 

The supposition that the self-actualizing individual never 
feels anxiety or doubt over the unknown seems equivalent to 
asserting that he maintains a hysterical facade in the face of 
potential danger. Certainly Maslow does not wish to imply 
this. So why did this confusion arise? A quandary has de- 
veloped because of the implicit introduction of a value system 
into conceptualization. Anxiety is ‘bad’; therefore the self- 
actualizer cannot show any anxiety. 

However, anxiety is neither “good” nor “bad” per se; it 
is an emotional reaction, and whether or not it leads to ad- 
justment or maladjustment is dependent upon many other 
factors. Investing this term with some specific value is tanta- 
mount to introducing perplexity into scientific theory. 


Se FULLY FUNCTIONING personality also possesses char- 
acteristics which Hayakawa believes are synonymous with 
the use of indexing or extensionality. The extensional view 
is illustrated in the following assertion by Rogers: 


The creative person, instead of perceiving in prede- 
termined categories (‘‘trees are green”, “college educa- 
tion is a good thing,” “modern art is silly”) is aware of 
this existential moment as it is, and therefore he is alive 
to many experiences which fall outside the usual cate- 
gories (in this light this tree is purple; ¢his college edu- 
cation is damaging; this modern sculpture has a power- 
ful effect on me). 
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It may be worth while to point out that the above state- 
ment about trees implies that the fully functioning personality 
is deficient in color constancy. A deficiency of this type would 
produce severe maladaptation. An assertion such as “this is 
a green tree seen in a purple light,” would completely elimi- 
nate any doubt about the creative individual's sensory func- 
tioning. A deficiency in color constancy would produce ir- 
regular behavior, especially in situations where some signifi- 
cance is assigned to a specific color, such as a traffic light. 

The semantic concepts of extensionality and intensionality 
overlap in meaning with two purely psychological concepts: 
generalization and discrimination. Generalization refers to a 
process whereby the organism responds in the same way when 
in situations which are similar to one another. It is a process 
of abstraction which allows the organism to learn how to con- 
trol the environment, for without it the organism would 
have to learn how to respond in every individual situation 
since each one is somewhat different from every other. To 
clarify this process, the reader may consider the following ex- 
ample: a dog is conditioned to salivate to a tone of 1000 cps 
by associating the tone with the presentation of food. Then 
the dog is stimulated with a tone of 800 cps and he salivates; 
that is, he generalizes his response from the one tone to other 
tones which are highly similar to it. People have to operate 
on the basis of such generalizations, for it is the only way that 
learning can take place. On the other hand, since a generaliza- 
tion may be faulty the organism remains open to new and 
modifying experiences, and the process of discrimination al- 
lows the organism to refine generalizations when these are too 
broad. Discrimination is a reaction to differences in stimuli 
when these differences are important for the well being of 
the respondent. It enables the organism to learn to avoid a 
generalized response in situations where such a response is 
inappropriate. For example, suppose the dog makes a general- 
ized response and salivates to the tone of 800 cps, and suppose 
also that this tone is not followed by the presentation of food; 
the dog will gradually learn to discriminate between 800 cps 
and 1000 cps and. will cease responding to 800 cps. Another 
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example: a rat is trained to press a bar to obtain food. Sup- 
pose that a discriminable stimulus is introduced, that is, a light 
is added next to the bar so that pressing the bar when the light 
is on will get food and pressing the bar when the light is off 
will not get food. Under these conditions the rat will rapidly 
‘learn to press the bar only when the light is on. He has made 
a discrimination permitting a greater level of adaptation to the 
environment. 

The preceding discussion suggests that generalization and 
discrimination operate reciprocally for the same goal, i.e., that 
of guaranteeing the ultimate satisfaction of the needs of the 
organism. Discrimination functions to refine and remove 
faulty generalizations. A similar type of interaction would 
logically apply to the operation of extensionality and inten- 
sionality, and the sole purpose of indexing would be to point 
out faulty generalizations and produce more refined responses. 
In order to illustrate this interaction, consider the following 
familiar semantic maxim: working girl , is not working girl, 
is not working girl,. The most obvious implication of this 
proposition is that there are differences between individual 
working girls; however, the importance of these differences, 
and, therefore, the value of indexing is dependent on a num- 
ber of other conditions. Suppose, for example, that in the past 
a young man has developed techniques for seducing working 
girls and that these techniques have been reinforced. Then 
he will generalize these techniques to all working girls. Up to 
this point, the individual differences between these working 
girls, regardless of how extensive they may have been, have had 
no important consequences in terms of the satisfaction of the 
young man’s needs. However, when he meets the eleventh 
working girl his responses are inappropriate and he does not 
gain his ends. It is now time for him to formulate a discrimi- 
nation or, if you prefer, start indexing, not between every 
individual working girl he has encountered, but between the 
first ten as a group and the eleventh one. Such a discrimina- 
tion might be based on any number of factors: it might be 
that the eleventh one has a high school diploma and the rest 
do not, or vice versa. If the basis of the discrimination is valid 
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and leads to higher levels of adaptation, the young man will 
retain it; if not, it will be discarded. The decision to index 
is contingent on the available pertinent data; adaptation 
would seem to consist in the avoidance of indexing until it 
becomes appropriate or necessary. 


[Sgt concluding this article, one more quotation from 
Maslow will be discussed. This quotation was used by 
Hayakawa to illustrate some of the characteristics of the fully 
functioning personality. The statement is semantically un- 
sound: 


They are able to “accept’’ themselves not only at these 
lower levels, but at all levels as well, e.g., love, safety, 
belongingness, honor, self-respect. All these are accepted 
without question as worth while simply because they are 
part of human nature, and because these people are in- 
clined to accept the work of nature rather than argue with 
nature for not having constructed things to a different 
plan. 


The above quotation implies that some characteristic be- 
haviors or psychological traits are a part of “human nature.” 
What is the meaning of this phrase? At this point a sound 
defense could be made for indexing: i.e., human nature , is 
not human nature ,. Stating that a certain activity is a part of 
human nature adds no information whatsoever. Furthermore, 
even assuming that this phrase has some meaning, Maslow has 
loaded the deck and is arguing with nature “for not having 
constructed things to a different plan.” If a man loves his 
fellow men, then this is due to human nature. It follows that 
if a man hates his fellow men, then there is no reason for 
not considering this as being due to human nature, too. If 
“love, safety, belongingness, honor, self-respect’’ and other 
good qualities are a part of human nature, then so are hatred, 
jealousy, fear, anger, and destruction. The phrase “human 
nature’’ is so meaningless that one is surprised by Maslow’s 
using it. Its meaninglessness has been pointed out many times 
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in the past. If someone asks why people act in a certain way 
and they are told that it is due to human nature, it amounts 
to saying that we don’t know why people behave that way. 


U WAS MENTIONED at the beginning of this paper that the 
authors whose ideas are being criticized are aware of the 
conflict between the needs of the individual and social in- 
hibitions and that their resolution of this conflict is to state 
that, on the deepest level, it does not exist. The following 
statement by Hayakawa will serve to exemplify their stand on 
this issue: 


Whereas to the fully functioning personality, as Rogers, 
Maslow, and Korzybski see him, morality and ethics come 
naturally, as the result of proper evaluation. A person 
who is fully open to his own feelings and deeply aware 
of other people as well, can hardly act blindly and 
selfishly. He is deeply socialized, as Dr. Rogers says, 
because “‘one of his own deepest needs is for affiliation 
and communication with others. When he is most fully 
himself — selfish — he cannot help but be most deeply 
identified with others too and therefore his orientation is 
social in the best sense.” 

They do not say why he is “deeply socialized,” why he is 
“deeply aware of other people,’ or why one of his needs is 
for ‘‘affliation and communication with others.” Nor do they 
clarify the reasons for the assumption that if a person is deeply 
aware of his own inner needs, then he cannot act blindly or 
selfishly. A paradox is stated: when the person is “most fully 
himself—selfish,” then he will also be “social in the best 
sense.” There is no evidence for such a ridiculous position; 
it is apparently meant to be taken as a statement of blind 
faith. This paradox has a familiar ring to it: it appears to 
be a restatement of an old economic theory that Bernard de 
Mandeville (1670-1733) called “the fable of the bees.”” This 
theory assumed that if every little bee grubbed for his per- 
sonal goals in as selfish a fashion as possible, the summation 
of the behavior of all bees would be the greatest good for 
the hive as a whole. The theory was then applied to human 
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economics: the best possible thing for society would be for 
each man to act as selfishly as possible without thinking about 
the social good at all. The theory has long been discarded 
because of its absurdity and the lack of any empirical evidence. 
When absurdities are stated as being facts the burden of 
proof lies upon those people who state them. Where is the 
evidence? 

In the final analysis, any theory stands or falls on the basis 
of operational evidence. If the factual implications of a 
theory can be confirmed by experimental operations, then the 
theory is maintained. If the reverse is found, then the theory 
must be rejected. Up to this point, my comments have con- 
sisted solely of verbal argumentation. The final test of the 
theory of the fully functioning personality is in the hands of 
empirical data. Is there any relevant empirical data? And if 
there is, does it support or refute this conceptualization? 


—. has collected some data which are directly relevant 


to these questions in two separate studies. The first 
study involved people whom Maslow had pre-selected to fit 
his criteria of the self-actualizing personality: that is, he had 
certain notions as to what the self-actualizing person was like 
and he selected a group of people who he thought had fully 
realized their potentialities. These people consisted of histori- 
cal persons, like Lincoln and Beethoven, well-known living 
persons, like Eleanor Roosevelt and Albert Einstein (alive at 
the time of the study), and Maslow’s personal friends. The 
life histories of the subjects were carefully investigated and 
clinical techniques were utilized where possible. On the basis 
of these data it was decided that these individuals had the 
characterstics of the self-actualizing personality. It became 
clear that an attempt would have to be made to find self- 
actualizing people in a group of randomly selected individuals, 
and then study them from a clinical standpoint. Otherwise, 
one might be put in the questionable position of maintaining 
that only famous people or personal friends are self-actualizing 

people. 
Maslow tried in a second study to isolate the self-actualizers 
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in a large group of relatively unknown people. In a recent 
symposium on creativity at Michigan State University, he re- 
ported on the results of this study. Several thousand college 
students were screened in order to locate the self-actualizers 
among them. From this group Maslow selected two that 
seemed to most completely fit the category of the self-actualiz- 
ing personality: one male and one female. The female left 
school and could not be investigated further. The male was 
then intensively studied by clinical techniques. On the basis 
of the clinical study, Maslow concedes that this student is best 
described as being a psychopath, but he still cannot understand 
why this happened. This paper had the sole purpose of clarify- 
ing what happened. Self-actualizing is a ‘‘good” word. Psy- 
chopath is a “‘bad” word. Science plus values equals confusion. 
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For a “Comfortable” Philosophy 


LEVELS OF KNOWING AND EXISTENCE, by Harry Weinberg. 
New York: Harper, 1959. 274 pp. $4.50. 


M“ of our thinking is flat thinking. We compare ideas 
as if they were moving on a level that is the same for 
all of them. If two run in opposite directions on the same 
topic, they are like two trains heading toward each other on a 
single track; they are bound to collide. If they go at an angle 
to each other, clashes will be less frequent, but they remain 
unavoidable. The consequence is that if you want a philosophy 
of life that gives you peace of mind, you have to keep all your 
ideas, theories, and doctrines moving along parallel lines, all 
in one direction, which is for you the only right direction. 
You become a doctrinaire. 

To offset this, Harry Weinberg proposes a system of thru- 
ways at different levels, so that sky-high theories and down- 
to-earth experiences may criss-cross our universe of discourse 
without ever colliding. Hence his title Levels of Knowing and 
Existence. For him consciousness of abstracting has become 
consciousness of the difference between levels of abstraction. 
“This consciousness makes it easier to avoid confusing and 
identifying different levels of abstraction, for as we have pre- 
viously stated, all patterns of misevaluation, from the most 
trivial to the most serious, can be described in terms of the 
confusion and identification of different levels” (p. 76). 

I italicized the words ‘“‘all patterns of misevaluation” to 
show you how confident and ambitious our friend happens to 
be. He is ready to tackle any misevaluation, from the most 
trivial to the most serious. In fact he tackles many tough ones 
in his book and disposes of them by technical knockout. 
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Elsewhere he speaks of general semantics as a tool for 
analysing and understanding “almost every area of human 
endeavor” (p. xiv). I note a corrective “almost’’ here, but it 
does not impair his faith in the system. “Of course, there is 
the possibility that the system has inherent flaws, weaknesses, 
and contradictions which neither I nor its other vemdors [sic} 
have discovered. I hope I have demonstrated that this is not 
true” (p. xiv). 

How does this statement fit with Korzybski’s own declara- 
tion that “‘one of the dangers into which the reader is liable 
to fall is to ascribe too much generality to the work, to forget 
the limitations and, perhaps, one-sidedness which underlie it.””} 
Apparently Korzybski was not at all times an all-out ‘‘vendor’’ 
of his own system. This reminds me of what Freud once said 
to Theodor Reik: “You know, I am not a Freudian.” 


7 REMAINS that general semantics can be applied in many 
areas, and Weinberg gives us a telling demonstration of 
its range. I see his book as a strong competitor of other types 
of generalizations that appeal to a large audience in quest of 
a philosophy of life. He proposes a technique of self-levitation 
—in a metalinguistic helicopter, I would say—which gives 
more power to positive thinking, insures peace of mind and 
freedom from insecurity. 

If you want to learn the art of semantic self-levitation, 
practice the art of distinguishing between facts and inferences. 
Our language makes no distinction between them. So, we 
assume that they belong to the same level of existence. They 
don't, and this fools us more often than we realize. “The 
confusion of inferential and factual knowledge is a causative 
factor in many accidents, needless quarrels, and misunder- 
standings ranging from the comic to the tragic. It is found in 
practically all forms of literature . . . this pattern of misevalu- 
ation has always been with us . . . We find it in the language 
and thought of the neurotic and psychotic” (p. 33). 

Many applications follow that will provide interesting 
conversation pieces. For instance, “Is the desk still there when 


1 Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, p. 143. 
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I leave the room?” ‘Are the laws of nature discovered or in- 
vented by man?” ‘What is it ‘really?’ And, of course, the 
staple conundrum to introduce multiordinality, “Does the 
barber shave himself if he shaves every man in town who does 
not shave himself?” 

Then we pass to what the author euphemistically calls 
“nontrivial” questions, to some fundamental puzzlements that 
have haunted man’s thinking for ages: ‘Determinism versus 
free will,” “Pleasure principle versus rationality and/or moral- 
ity,’ “What is beauty, love, happiness?’ ‘Times, time, and 
eternity,” “Dying and being dead.” 


HAPTER 8 is entitled Semantitherapy. 1 like the term. I 

like the way it is presented. ‘“Semantitherapy, being a 
‘rational’ approach, is primarily concerned with changing the 
patterns of behavior open to conscious control and change. 
We realize that unconscious factors play a large part in be- 
havior, but they are not the only ones. By reducing the mis- 
evaluations open to conscious control, we lessen the stress upon 


the organism and thereby keep from ‘stirring up’ unconscious 
stimuli; i.e., we let sleeping cats lie. But there is also a positive 
aspect. By controlling the secondary symptoms, we keep them 
from reinforcing the primary ones and this in turn, over a 
long period of time, greatly reduces the potency of the un- 
conscious patterns of misevaluation” (p. 178). If this does 
not induce some psychoanalyst to give it a try, I don’t know 
what will. 

From there we pass to a study of motivation with A. H. 
Maslow, of will training with A. A. Low, of religion with 
Eric Fromm and W. T. Stace, of mystic experience with 
William James, of Zen with D. T. Suzuki, and then, taking 
a sharp turning dive to a more mundane level, we land on the 
runway of our jet-age scientific invention, cybernetics. We end 
in a dance with Elsie, the synthetic turtle, and Elmer, her 
brother, jumping up and down from the first to the second 
level of complexity, where free will and purpose are almost 
within the reach of machines. 

Do you want a “comfortable philosophy '? Then read 
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Levels of Knowing and Existence. You may share its author's 
belief that such a philosophy is possible provided it operates 
on all levels of abstraction (p. 3). If you don’t share the belief, 
you will have enjoyed an interesting thought experiment. 


J. SAMUEL Bots 
Elsinore, California 


Man’s Exile from Nature 


NATURE, MAN AND WOMAN: A NEw APPROACH TO SEXUAL 
EXPERIENCE, by Alan W. Watts. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1958. 209 pp. $3.95. 


ie HIS LAST four books and the monograph, The Way of 
Liberation in Zen Buddhism, Alan Watts has developed 
a single theme with diversity, power, and a surprisingly deft 
but light touch. The prefaces of two of his works maintain 
that it is not a “necessary virtue” for a philosopher to defend 
a consistent position. Nevertheless, Watts has one. Despite 
the differences among the contexts in which it is placed (the 
topics of his late works range from myth in Christianity to 
a systematic treatment of Zen), Watts’ writing centers upon 


one thesis. Here is a sample statement of it from the book at 
hand: 


There is much to suggest that when human beings ac- 
quired the powers of conscious attention and rational 
thought, they became so fascinated with these tools that 
they forgot all else, like chickens hypnotized with their 
beaks to a chalk line. Our total sensitivity became identi- 
fied with these partial functions so that we lost the ability 
to feel nature from the inside, and, more, to feel the 
seamless unity of ourselves and the world. 


Nature, Man and Woman is two short books in one. Part I 
summarizes and gives increased depth and sharpness of focus 
to ideas developed previously by the author. He discusses 
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man’s exile from nature, an exile which was produced and 
continues to be extended by assigning to the intellect the im- 
possible task of controlling nature. As a result, in Christian 
philosophy and in a similar manner in science, a detached, 
conceptualized spirituality (in science, it is the “objective 
world’’) is constructed. It is conceived to underlie and control 
nature. 


Spirit, then, is distinguished from nature as the abstract 
from the concrete and things of the spirit are identified 
with the things of the mind—the world of words and 
thought-symbols—which are then seen, not as represent- 
ing the concrete world, but as underlying it. . . . Thus the 
realm of concepts acquires not only an independent life 
of its own, but a life more real and fundamental than 
that of nonverbal nature. . . . It is hard not to feel that 
this is the power of thought running away with itself and 
getting out of hand, and defending itself against the 
charge of nonsense by asserting that its own reality is 
primordial and nature but its clumsy copy. 


Part II, a complete essay in its own right, deals with what 
many would consider to be the foremost problem of Western 
man—the inability of men to love women. These two excerpts 
contain major conclusions: 


Now sexuality is . . . abstracted whenever it is exploited 
or forced, when it is a deliberate, self-conscious, and yet 
compulsive pursuit of ecstasy, making up for the stark 
absence of ecstasy in all other spheres of life. Ecstasy, or 
transcending oneself, is the natural accompaniment of a 
full relationship in which we experience the “inner identi- 
fication” between ourselves and the world. 


Contemplative love—like contemplative meditation—is 
only quite secondarily a matter of technique. For it has 
no specific aim; there is nothing particular that has to be 
made to happen. It is simply that a man and a woman 
are together exploring their spontaneous feeling—with- 
out any preconceived idea of what it ought to be, since 
the sphere of contemplation is not what should be but 
what is. 
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QO" OF the rather confused picture produced by the recent 
upsurge of interest in Asian philosophy, two trends seem 
to be developing. First, a soundly translated, representative 
sample of Asian philosophy, with sketchy but accurate his- 
torical commentaries, is becoming widely circulated through- 
out the West. The current popularity of this form of literature 
will probably stimulate in the West a serious study of Eastern 
philosophical thought. 

Second, while a sizable number of Western scholars are 
becoming familiar with the philosophical literature of the 
East, the difficulties in transplanting Asian thought to Western 
culture are becoming evident. Study has gone far enough to 
question any easy comparisons between the “intuitive” East 
and the ‘‘theoretic’’ West and the accompanying thought that 
through an exchange of ideas the West and the East will 
strengthen one another. No doubt the West can and will learn 
from the East. But what is being learned is quite different 
from the qualities the popular mind connects with Eastern 
thinking, that is, a quaint mysticism coupled with austerity 
and charm. In the hands of the most perceptive writers, Asian 
thought is being used as a tool for analyzing long-standing 
Western problems. Alan Watts is among them. In this book 
we have his most mature statement to this date. 

Watts argues that Tao (the ‘feel [of} nature from the 
inside’’) can be universal. He uses principles of Taoist phi- 
losophy taken from Chang-tzu and Lao-tse in formulating his 
argument. An essay which analyzes a phenomenon (Tao) 
which eludes definition will, I believe, raise unanswerable 
questions. Watts’ skillful treatment of Taoist philosophy in 
application to the problem of Western spiritual poverty raises 
some of them. 

Taoism “teaches” that the wise individual rolls with the 
punch, is as a flexible twig in the wind, is empty so that what 
is before him may fill him (the poetic state of mind). Taoists 
warn that the person who contrives to be flexible and poetic 
really parts company with Tao and in so doing loses poetic 
perception. Understanding how to roll with a punch, to be 
flexible, and to be empty are the gifts nature bestows on the 
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individual who, without awareness of the fact, is completely 
at home in our frustrating, paradoxical world. 

Is Tao, then, something that can be transmitted from one 
culture to another? Can it be absorbed, that is, soaked up 
from written or spoken statements? Is not the philosophy of 
Tao as set forth in the Tao Te Ching, or other Taoist writings, 
expressed in verbal abstractions which are very far removed 
from Tao (the unnamed and unnamable—the unclassifiable) ? 
Can a culture which has created and perpetuated the philoso- 
phy of Tao (China) lay claim to possessing a greater amount 
of Tao phenomena than a culture without such a philosophy? 
Does not a philosophy of Tao, no matter how deeply con- 


ceived and skillfully rendered, aggravate the condition it sets 
out to correct? 


CLYDE E. CURRAN 
Claremont Graduate School 


The Black Legend 


ARISTOTLE AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS, by Lewis Hanke. 
Chicago: Regnery Company, 1959. 164 pp. $3.50. 


Mh rceranin in the sixteenth century, the Black Legend 
concerning Spain's conquest and colonization of the 
New World had as its thesis that the Spanish were interested 
only in enslaving the inhabitants in order to derive material 
gain from the enslavement. Few people know that the ques- 
tion of the justness of the enslavement was the center of a 
great debate among Spanish intellectuals of the time. King 
Charles V's conscience so troubled him over how to carry on 
the conquest of the Indies in a Christian way that a junta 
was assembled to listen to the arguments for and against 
enslavement. 

The two major figures in the controversy were Fray Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies, who argued 
against enslavement, and Juan Ginés de Septlveda, an eminent 
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theologian and scholar, who spoke in favor of it. Sepdlveda 
maintained that conquest was just, ‘when their cause [7.e., the 
conquerors’} is just and when the authority carrying on the 
war is legitimate and conducts the war in the right spirit and 
the correct manner.” Las Casas scornfully opposed this idea, 
appealing to divine and natural law, as well as to experience 
in America. 

Septlveda based his arguments on Aristotle's doctrine of 
natural slavery, that is, that a part of mankind has been set 
aside by nature to serve as slaves for those born to be masters 
and to lead a life of virtue free from manual toil. 


HE IDEA that some are born to be slaves and that, there- 

fore, war can be justly waged against them was a hotly 
contested one around the middle of the sixteenth century in 
Spain and her possessions. With words and deeds, Las Casas 
had been fighting on behalf of the native Indians since early 
in the century. His Very Brief Account of the Destruction of 
the Indies (Seville, 1552) set forth the thesis which was the 
crux of the great debate between him and Sepulveda. 

The outcome of the debate itself was not clear-cut. More- 
over, the issue is still being debated today, as Hanke takes 
care to point out. The treatment of the Indians continued to 
be primarily the responsibility of the individual encomenderos, 
even after the authorities in Spain had listened to the argu- 
ments of both sides. Ruthlessness towards Indians was justified 
by descriptions of them as less than human. 

The credulity of some of the Spaniards was heightened 
by accounts like that of Bernaldez in which such words as 
“bestial’” and ‘naked’ were often used in references to the 
Indians. Whether these words were used through prudery or 
fascination with the exotic, we do not know. Comments that 
some of the Indians ate human flesh are frequent. Such 
observations were coupled, however, with expressions indi- 
cating an admiration, albeit grudging, for the ingenuity, if 
not the intelligence, of the natives. Castafieda, chronicler of 
the Coronado expedition, does the same thing, as do other 
early historians. 
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Whether this admiration was feigned or actual, and 
whether the authors were merely writing so as to attract the 
largest possible audience, are also debatable. But that the 
encomenderos and many officials used the reports of cannibal- 
ism, as well as the supposed low degree of intelligence of the 
native population, as justification for subjugating the natives, 
is not debatable. 


ANKE presents an excellent study of this phase of the 

Spanish conscience. The Black Legend expressed a soul- 
searching in the Spanish people which was not equalled until 
the work of the “Generation of '98" writers (at the turn of 
the twentieth century) at the time when Spain lost the last of 
her overseas possessions. 

CLevy LLoyp STROUT 

University of Tulsa 


The Prison’s Backside 


PRISON Exposures, by Robert Neese. Philadelphia: Chilton, 
1959. 135 pp. $4.95. 


oo AMERICAN penology began, say some penolo- 
gists, with the astute assumption that guided communi- 
cation and interaction could be an important tool for indi- 
vidual reform. Corrections’ present group of brash young 
Turks still adheres to this basically sound principle. Reform, 
it is argued, will result from the inmate's acquisition of the 
positive social sentiments and attitudes of the correctional 
treatment officer. Out of necessity, perhaps, many of the men 
who rule American prisons distort most, if not all, treatment 
innovations devised by penology’s professionals. Wardens 
and head-keepers with little formal training and less interest 
in the devious and difficult problems of rehabilitation find it 
easy to /imit communication and inmate-to-inmate contacts. 
On the other hand, it is very difficult for them to establish 
the concomitant positive treatment measures recommended. 
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Prison Exposures spreads before the reader a bitter and 
biting bill of particulars about these fatal administrative lapses. 
Neese can be ignored only at the risk of loosing new inmate 
efforts to alter the degrading conditions he shows.and writes 
about so well. This is not a pleasant book. Social deviation, 
human pain, and wasted potential (‘‘Pete trained his pet 
cockroach . . . to ferry small items on its back’’) are its major 
themes. Technically and aesthetically, the photography runs 
from “fair” to “poor,” but the book’s primary objective— 
documentation—has been achieved. 

Author Neese does his poorest when he discusses the 
problem of criminal reformation. With the answers displayed 
before him in his own book, he overlooks what is obvious. 

No one has ever been cured by a program. Mass pro- 
grams—the cure-by-the-numbers—have consistently and effec- 
tively eliminated the personal associations and meaningful 
communication successful correctional reform requires. But 
what else can one do with 1300 men (the approximate 1959 


inmate population of the penitentiary at Fort Madison, Iowa, 
the locale of Neese’s book), when the simple fact of their 
mass presence makes mealtime conversation an institutional 
problem which must be treated with the care and caution also 
reserved for the other serious problems of riot and escape? 
Neese’s impersonal, cold, vicious camera has caught and 
carefully recorded the American prison’s exposed backside. 


C. J. BEcK 
Corrections Division 
Iowa Welfare Association 





SEMINAR-WORKSHOP IN JUNE 
ONE-WEEK resident seminar in ‘Problems in 
Practical Communication’’ will be held June 

18-22, 1961, at Pleasanton, California (about 20 m. 
from Oakland). GreGory BATESON and §. I. Haya- 
KAWA will be among the lecturers. Information from 
PROF. EUGENE REBSTOCK, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco 27. 
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